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Gains in Exports | 
And Imports Are 
Shown in August. 


Declining Trend of Nearly, 
A Half Year Is Reversed | 
For Month, According to | 
Department of Commerce | 


Importations of Gold | 
Exceed Outward Flow’ 


Analysis of Commerce During 
Month Reveals Favorable 
Balance Was Maintained, 
But Was Somewhat Lower 


After exports had declined through five 
manths and after imports had fallen off 
for successive months since !ast December, 
each took an upward turn in August, and| 
a favorable balance of trade was main- 
tained, as well, according to official figures 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Although the gain in exports was only 
about $2,150,000, the increase in imports, 
amounting to approximately $11,000,000. 
was the largest since March, 1931, when a 
gair of $36,000,000 was registered com- 
pared with the preceding month. The 
August exports aggregated $109,000,000 and 
the total of imports was $91,000,000, leav- 
ing a favorable balance of about $18,- 
000,000. 


Gain in Imports of Gold 


August was the first month of the cur- 
rent year in which the imports of gold 
were greater than the exports, the total 
imports having been $24,170,000 compared 
with $18,067,000 in exports. The July ex- 
poris amounted to $18,067,000 and the im- 
ports for that month were $17,837,000. Ad-| 
ditional information was made available! 
orally at the Department as follows: 

In other years, an increase in imports 
has meant greater volume of manufactur- 
ing production. Since there has been a/| 
reopening of factories in many communi- 
ties and expansion of operation of others 
in the last two or three months, it is to 
be assumed that the August increase in 
imports reflects greater raw material pur- 
chases. 


} 


Fluctuations of Exports 

As regards the change in the gold move- 
ment, Federal Reserve System authorities | 
previously have expressed the opinion 
that July was the point when the out-| 
bound gold shipments showed an impor- 
tant indication of a returning confidence 
abroad. So long as a fear existed as to 
the stability of the dollar, foreign holders 
of capital in American banks were grad- 
ually reducing their balances in this 
country. 

The July total of exports was only $23,- 
474.000, whereas the outbound shipments | 
in June amountec to $226,117,000 and for 
May the exports aggregated $212,229,000. 
Thus, it is seen that while the imports 
have fluctuated within a narrow range 
from $16,000,000 to $24,000,000 in the lagt 
several months. the drain on the stock of 
gold was intensive. 

Commerce in Silver | 

Imports of silver exceeded exports for 
the month of August by $1,121.000, the 
receipts having amounted to $1,554,000 and 
the exports $443,000. 

The statistics on exports and imports | 
show a gain in the March exports of | 
$1,300,000 over February but that there} 
had been no other upward movement in | 
exports since October, 1931, which showed | 
an increase of $24,700,000 over September. 

The totals for both exports and imports | 
struck the lowest point in many years in 
July when the incoming shipments 
amounted to $79,420,000 and exports were | 
valued at $106,842,000. 


Effect of Higher Prices 


Attention was called to the possible ef- 
fect of increasing prices on the Nation's 
foreign trade. It can not be measured ac- | 
curately, but there is believed to be basis 
for the thought that a threat of higher 
prices abroad had some effect on the total 
of imports. 

Dealers and manufacturers here are 
aware of the indications from abroad that 
increases in commodity price levels appear 
to be under way, and they obviously have 
acted to some extent on that warning. 
Increased values likewise would cause the 
same volume of goods to total a larger 
figure, but until itemized statistics are 
available the indications of effect of price | 
changes are not susceptiite of proof. 


Germany Dev elops 
Triangular Barter 


Exchange of Products by Three 
Countries Made at One Time 


A forward step in the evolution of in- 
ternational trade by barter has been taken 
in Germany with the development of the 
“Ring-Tausch,” or triangular exchange of 
goods, according to local reports for- 
warded by the Leipzig Consulate. In the 
past, international trade of this character 
generally has been confined to two coun- 
tries. 

It is pointed out that the application of 
this form of barter possibly could be made 
in the case of Germany, Brazil and the 
United States. In a hypothetical case of 
this kind, Germany might ship manufac- 
tured products to Brazil, Brazi) ship cof- 
fee to the United States, and the United 
States complete the exchange cycle by | 
shipping cotton to Germany. 

The barter method of doing business on 
an international scale has gained impetus 
by the exchange restrictions imposed upon 
the merchandisers of many countries. 
Among the large “barters’” were the ex- | 
change of German nitrogen for Egyptian 
cotton and the trade of American wheat 
for Brazilian coffee. Many other deals of | 
@ Similar character have been made, and | 
many more are reported in the progress 
of negotiation—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 
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| Relief Loans Given | 
Two More States 


R. F. C. Provides $502,000 for 
Arkansas and $300,000 for 
Needs of Montana 


J ELIEF loans to two additional States, 

Arkansas and Montana, 
provided by the Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation, the Corporation 
| Sept. 16. Arkansas is given $502,000 and 
| Montana, $300,000. The announcements 
follow in full text: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
today made available $502,500 to the State 
of Arkansas to meet current emergency 
relief needs covering the period Sept. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1932. 

These funds were made available on 
application of the Governor of Arkansas 
under Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 


| Act of 1932, to supplement funds provided 


or to be provided for relief purposes in 
and its political subdivisions. 
The funds have been made available for 
relief in Crawford, Garland, Hempstead, | 


Phillips, Pulaski and Sebastian counties. 
It is understood that these supplemen- 

tal relief funds will be administered by | 

the Governor through the State Emer- 


| gency Relief Commission, under whose di- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


Mail Truck Service 
Is Reduced in Cost 
On Larger Pay Roll 


Higher Compensation of Per- 
sonnel Fails to Check 
Economy, Says Assistant 
Postmaster General 


Springfield, Mass., 


Sept. 15.—Despite in- | 


| creased compensation given to employes of 
the motor vehicle service of the Post Office 
| Department, operating costs, measured by | our economic activity during the last two | United 


miles of truck ‘travel, have been progres- 
sively reduced from 23 cents per mile in 
1921 to 11 cents per mile in 1932, John 
W. Philp, Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, told the National Association of 


| Postnggsters here this afternoon. 


Due to the rapid increase in the volume 


for vehicular transportation 
service grew from $15,591,371 in 1921 
1932 the expen- 
the service decreased to ap- 
proximate]: the figure of 1921, Mr. 
asserted, in spite of replacements of ob- 
solete equipment. 
Savings by Replacements 

Through a replacement program which 
obviated expenses for repairs and acces- 
sories, the Department effected 
during the 18 months preceding the end 
of the fiscal year 1932 of 53.4 per cent of 
the cost of the new trucks, Mr. 
stated 

That section of Mr. Phil; 
lating to the motor vehicle 
in full text: 

The past few years have been outstand- 
ing in the accomplishments of the motor 
vehicle service. In 1921, it was costing 87 
cents to produce an hour of truck service, 
including depreciation charges on equip- 
ment, housing facilities, maintenance, 
supervision and clerical expenses of every 
nature. 

This operating cost 
reduced 


ditures for 


)’s address re- 


service follows 


has been progres- 
to 66 cents in 1926, 52 
cents in 1929, 50 cents in 1930, 46 cents 
in 1931, and 42 cents in 1932. Measured 
by miles of truck travel, the cost has been 
reduced from 23 cents per mile in 1921 to 


| 19 cents in 1926, 15 cents in 1929, 14 cents 
jin 1930, 13 cents in 1931, 


and 11 cents in 
1932. 


Administration Expenditures 
Items of expenses entering into the cost 


;of truck service which can be controlled 
|Only by the closest supervision are expendi- 
|tures for administration, clerical assistance, 


and mechanical and other labor 
nection with truck maintenance. 
these items measured by an 
hour of truck service show a reduction 
from 33 cents in 1921, to 27 cents in 1926, 
23 cents in 1928, 22 cents in 1930, 21 cents 
in 1931, and 17 cents in 1932 

In mentioning these progressive reduc- 
tions in operating costs, sight should not 
be lost of the fact that, in 1921, the av- 
erage compensation of a motor vehicle 
$1.560, whereas the 


in con- 
The ex- 


in 1929, $2,034 in 1930, $2,042 in 1931, 
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Recent Changes 
Effeected in Tax 
Laws Reviewed 


Value of Government Mer- | 
gers for Economy Un. | 
demonstrated, National | 
Conference Is Told 


Lower Property Rate 
Given Consideration 


Tendency to Substitute New 
Sources of Revenue Has 
| Been Shown by States, Wis- 
| econsin Commissioner Says 
| Des eres 
Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 18. 


| The consolidation of governmental units 


as a road to economy has not been demon- | 


Strated, Harold M. Groves, of the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Commission, 


| delivered at the National Tax Conference 
| here. Outside of a few cases of clearly 
| over-developed governmental machinery, 
| Such as exists in Chicago, it has not been 
shown that consolidation will result in 
economy, Mr. Grove said. 


The recuction in public expenditures by | 


| limiting the property tax rate is one 
;method now receiving wide attention, 
Commissioner Grove pointed out. Trends 
j in State taxation have been greatly in- 
| fuenced by the depression, he said, and 
for the first time in a generation, many 


governmental units will spend less than 


they did a year ago. 
Substituting New Sources 

For several years, there has been a tend- 
ency to substitute new sources of reve- 
| nue for the general property tax, the Wis- 
consin Commissioner said. That trend, he 
believes, nas been accentuated by the de- 
| pression. 

Mr. Groves’ address follows in full text: 


The single factor which has pervaded all | 
| years has been the depression. In the 
{deep and wide influence which it has had} 
|upon our institutions it has been not 
|ineptly compared to a war. Our recent 
| War so eclipsed all others as to warrant | 
the title, "The Great War. 


| depression for a great many years to come 


{may warrant the title, 
pression.” 


“The Great De- 


Effect of Depression 
One would expect the depression to have 
some important effect on our experience 
with taxation. And it has. Some of the 
trends of the last decade have been ac- 
centuated: For instance, the substitution 
of new sources of revenue for the property 


| tax and the increase of centralized control | 


over local finance. 

Others have been reversed: For 
ple, the trend toward larger and 
governmental expenditurs. For the 
time in a generation, at least, many gov- 
ernments will spend substantially less 
money this year than they did a year ago. 
Other factors in the situation are entirely 
new with the depression—for example, 
the very great financial problem of re- 
lieving destitution. 

Dwindling Revenues 

economic depression 

trying experience both for 

and taxpayers. At the very 
taxpayers were clamoring for relief gov- 
ernments found their revenues at exist- 
ing tax rates rapidly dwindling. In the 
case of the income tax this was due to 
the precipitous drop in business incomes 
and to a lesser degree in individual in- 
comes. The Federal income tax, which 
will serve as an example, showed a fall- 
ing off in receipts of 44.2 per cent during 
the fiscal year 1931-1932, 
with the previous fiscal year. 

In the case of units of governments 
which rely heavily upon the general prop- 
erty tax for revenue, the shrinkage of 
revenue has been due principally to a 
heavy tax delinquency. Delinquency fig- 
ures are difficult to secure. 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, June 25, 1932, stated that, 


Average Ratios Shown 


exam- 
larger 
first 


The has been a 
governments 


time when 


“The State average percentages of prop- | 
erty tax levies subject to penalty ranged | 
to 30 in! 


from 5 or 
others.” 

The bulletin goes on to say that, 

“The highest State average ratios were 
for agricultural States containing large 
acreage of cutover forest land. In Min- 
nesota, for instance, delinquency ranged 
from 1 per cent in some of the best ag- 
ricultural counties to 66 per cent in the! 
cutover country.” 

At the end of 1931 there were nearly 
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less in some States, 
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New Ideas for Selling Stock Goods 


Stimulate Business, {ays Dr. Klein 


ECLARING that the Nation can not 
be expected to jump out of its 
economic depression “in a few gigantic 
leaps,” Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, said in a radio ad- 
dress, Sept. 18, that there was no greater 
stimulant for business growth than new 
sales ideas. 

Speaking through the facilities of he 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Dr 
Klein told his audience in renewing his 
weekly broadcasting that new ideas for 
selling old products were called for as 
well as new products with which to in- 
duce a revival of buying. He cited as 
illustrative of his pdint» the various 
methods to which retailers have re- 
sorted in encouraging buying by the 
consumers. 

“There may be other necessary in- 
gredients for recovery,” Dr. Klein said, 
“but I do contend that the experience 
of many business men in recent months 
has proved that eagerness to utilize all 
valid new ideas, not simply in making 


things but also in selling them, can very 
often be a veritable life-saver.” 

Dr. Klein's address, broadcast by asso- 
ciated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, follows in part: 

“Convalescence of the fever-ridden 
business body of the Nation after such 
terrific illness is a crucial, painfully de- 
liberate process; one can not expect 
Old Man Business, after such a siege, to 
ascend in a tew gigantic, upward leaps 
out of the abyss. And there are no easy- 
going elevators, either; he must climb 
Steadily but surely step by step. 

“In that process, I know of nothing 
more immediately helpful than the 
Stimulative reaction of new sales ideas. 
We have had, in the past, a number of 
striking demonstratins of the value of 
new products as contributors to recover. 

“After the depression of the 1890s, the 
rise of the bicycle industry helped us 
out. After the panic of 1907, the de- 
velopment of the automobile was an even 
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Railway ‘Pic kup’ Barge Line Costs First Re port Made ‘Control of Power 


Declared Reduced 
By Tax x Exemption 


Granted New York 


‘Trunk Lines File Tariffs for | 


Store-door Service in the 


Metropolitan Area 

| 
| 
| RUNK line railroads serving the New 

York metropolitan district have just 
filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission establishing store-door pick-up 
j;and delivery service in that area in an 
|effort to meet the competition of motor 
trucks for the short haul delivery and 
| pick-up service. 
| The new service includes both carload 
| and less-than-carload freight and _ will 
\take in Greater New York—the district 


within a radius of 2 miles from the rail-| 


road stations in that area—and is ex- 
pected to bring back to the rails a large 
proportion of the traffic lost to the com- 
peting trucking services. 
17. Charges will be imposed for the pick- 
up and delivery service in addition to the 
/ line-haul rates. 

The tariffs provide for a minimum rate 


of 6 cents per 100 pounds on carload ship- | 


ments of 36,000 pounds or 
minimum less-than-carload 


more, and a 
rate of 10) 


(Conpineee on Page 6, Column 
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Higher Standards 
Sought for Schools 


Despite Economies 


Secretary 


Be Neglected; Enrollment 
Of 31 Million Predicted 


for “back-tracking in 
education” in spite of the “temporary 
!economic difficulties,” Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
| Secretary of the Interior, declared in a 
statement made public Sept. 18 by the| 
States Office of Education, in which | 
31,000,000 is pre- 


This is no time 


|a school enrollment of 


| dicted for the Nation as a whole this year. ' 


Public elementary and high school at- 
ndance will approximate more than 25,- 
the university and college 
expected to exceed 1,- 


| te 
| 000,000 while 


225,000. 
Need of Educating Child 

| “What we do in our public schools with 
lour children determines what our Nation 
shall be. In spite of temporary economic 
| difficulties, it is no time for 
ing in education. It is more vital for 
;us to have better education and more of 
}it to protect us from our own ignorance 
and follies. Men are children but once 
land during that period the grown-up can 
at least afford opportunity to the child.” 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, called 
to the fact that resources to the extent 
| of $11,000,000,000 in property and equip- 
ment and an outlay of over $3,000,000,000 
will be available during the year for the 
training of the-youth of the Nation. 

Reduced Appropriations 

“In many cases,” she sald, 
beginning the year with reduced appro- 
priations, with smaller staffs, with un- 
replenished supplies and equipment, with 
serious overcrowding but building opera- 
tions stopped, and with a public more 
than critical, casting an appraising 
on what is done. 
are facing countless strange responsibilities | 
which the past two years have urged upon | 
them.” Among these are mobilization for 


(Continued . on Page 3, Column 
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British | Shipping Lines 


Declared to Need Aid 


Index of Freight Found to Be 
Lowest Since 1920 


It is obvious that British shipping 
lin a serious plight, said George Reed. 
the Bristol Channel Secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Seamen, in his annual 
report, according to a communication 
from Consul Stillman W. Eells, Cardiff, 
Wales. 

“Unless some form of government pro- 
tection and assistance is given,” said Mr. 
Reed, “there are grave doubts whether 
British shipping will emerge safely from 


' 


the economic blizzard through which it is | 


now struggling. Many important mana- 


gers of shipping companies express the | 
opinion that it is doubtful if Britain will 
lrver be able to recover anything like the} 


supremacy and trade which has been car- 
ried for many years past by its mer- 
|cantile marine.” 


The index number of shipping freights | 


| for June, 1932, according to statistics com- 


| piled by the Chamber of Shipping Of the | 


| United Kingdom, was 17.10. a decrease of 
12.04 per cent compared with May. 
pointed out that this is the worst figure 
since 1920 


idle shipping has still further increased. | 


stated the Consul’s report.— (Department | 


of Commerce.) 
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Overhead Liabilities Subject 
Railroads to Disadvantage, 
Says Representative of 
Carrier Executives 


Universal Standard 


Of Wages Opposed 


| 


‘ 
| 





Executive of American Federa- 
tion of Labor Testifies at 
Hearing on Government 
Business Activities 


The Federal barge lines of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation would have sus- 
| tained a loss of $46,000,000 since the Cor- 
poration was created in 1924 if the barg< 
iines had been obliged to assume burdens 
comparable to those borne by the rail- | 
roads, such as taxes, interest, etc., it was 
asserted, Sept. 16, by Bruce Dwinell, of | 
Chicago, representing the National As- 
sociation of Railway Executives, in test:- 
fying before the House Committee in- 
vestigatir.g Government competition with | 
priate industry. 

Mr. Dwinell declared that the barge tine | 
business has been conducted at a 
instead of having earned a net oe | 


Corporation Profit Claimed 

Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, testi- | 
fied, Sept. 15, that the Corporation had | 
shown a net profit of $8,727 since its or- | 
| ganization in June, 1924, to July, 1932. (A 
summary of Gen, Ashburn's testimony was 
printed in the issue of Sept. 16.) 

John Frey, of Washington, D. C., an 
executive of the American Federation of 
Labor, told the Committee Congres- 
| sional legislation fixing a uniform stand- 
{ard of wages for the same classes of work 
in every city would be impracticable un- 
lless coupled with a standardization of 
labor conditions and of everything the 
workman has to buy. The attempt to fix 
wages and prices of goods that the wage- 
earners have to pay has never been suc- 
| cessful, he said. 
| He, as a taxpayer, and the American 
| Federation of Labor and its Metal Trades 
| Department, as organizations, are not op- 
| posed, he said, to the operation of Gov- 
ernment plants for the manufacture of 
uniforms of the enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy. 

Objections to Standard Wage 

Representative Rich ‘(Rep.), of Wool- 
lrich, Pa., asked why the American Fed- 
eration of Labor does not stfive to, bring 
} about a uniform or universal standard of 
|} wages and “so end all cutthroat and un- 
} ethical competition for the same kind of 
work.” 

He would be opposed to Congress fix- 
ing wages for the workmen of the coun- 
try, Mr. Frey replied, unless it also fixed 
a maximum price for those things the) 
have to buy, including the charges made 
by landlords, the butchers, the doctors, 
the dentists and so on, for without that, 
|he added, “we would be at their mercy.” 
He commended, however, the prevailing 
| wage legislation. enacted by Congress re- 
cently, and said that the enaciment of 
the antiinjunction law was an_ historic 





eye | jachievement of Congress 


Maj. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, Quartermaster 
|General of the Army, and Robert W. Ma- 
|lone, of Washington, D. C., representing 
the Florida East Coast Railway, were wit- 
nesses during the afternoon session. Plans 
were made by the committee to hear 
James A. Emery, general counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
;merce of the United States on Sept. 20. 

The committee also agreed, upon re- 
quest of Henry D. Fowler, Washington, 
D. C., representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and Horace 
Herr, Washington, D. C., director of ex- 
| tension and research, National League of 
|Commission Merchants, to hear represen- 
|}tatives of those organizations at an un- 
determined date in November. The com- 
mittee is to make its report to the House 
at the coming session which convenes 
Dec. 5. 

Overhead Exemptions 


Mr. Dwinell told the committee that 
there were many factors of expense which 
are met by the railroads which the Gov- 
ernment barge lines do not take into ac- 
count. The transportation expense of the 
barge lines is there just the same, he as- 
serted, only the taxpayers pay the bill. 

He said the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
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In Delinquency 


Since the beginning of July | 


‘(HE conclusion that bad housing is , 
one of several factors contributing 
to delinquency of children and to gang 
conditions has been reached by a com- 
mittee of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
according to an announcement, Sept. 
18. Announcement of the conclusion 
was made simultaneously with comple- 
tion by the committee of another vol- 
ume of reports on housing conditions, 
The committee found further that of 
99,000 accidental deaths in the United 
States annually, about 30,000 occur in 
the home. This nearly equals the num- 
ber of deaths—33,000 annually—in auto- 
mobile accidents. 
A summary of the report made public 
the committee follows in full text: 
The high cos» of bad housing to 
American communities--in accidental 
deaths, in lowered mental and physical 
health and consequently in industrial 
inefficiency, in delinquency, especially 
of children, and in gang rule in our 
great cities, is set forth by a committee 


by 


| of nationally-known doctors and sociol- 


¥ 
4 


On Cotton Quality’ 


Early Siiniieke in Eight States | 


Graded by the Department | 
| 


Of Agriculture 
ARLY ginnings of cotton of tihs year’s 
crop in eight States showed a percent- 


E 


age tenderable on futures contracts ranging | 


from 84.7 per cent for Alabama to 99.9 per 
cent for South Carolina, according to 


| tabulations of grade and staple of cotton | 
ginned during the week ended Sept. 
| made public Sept. 


16 by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
'of weekly reports on this year’s crop, it 
was explained at the Department. 

In four States, more than 95 per cent | 
of the samples were tenderable, the De- 
partment’s figures showed. This com- 
paratively high percentage should not be 
taken as an indication of generally high 
quality of the crop in these States, how- 
ever, it was explained orally at the De- 
| partment, since the earliest picked cotton 
| often is the best and samples later 
| the season may 
tion from the early percentages. 


The fol- 


iGuntinned on ‘Page 6, Column 2.) 


Federal Authority . 
To Sanction Branch 


Bank Is Challenged 


| Deputy aaanais Gomeed of | 
Wisconsin Tells Governor: 


That Action Under Me- 
Fadden 1 Law W: as Hlegal 


shothen, Wis., Sept. 17. 
Action seeking to halt operation of the | 


National Bank of Commerce of Milwaukee | 


by the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee as a branch has been started 


by the Wisconsin Attorney General's De- | 


partment under direction 
Philip F. LaFollette. «+ 

A proposal for the merger of the two 
banks, both units of Wisconsin Bankshares 
Corporation, is pending. Operation of one 
as a branch of the other would be in 
violation of law, a letter to the Governor 
from Fred M. Wylie, Deputy Attorney 
General, declared. 

Text-of Communication 

The Jeitee follows in full text: 

“Dear Sir: The Attorney General is in} 
receipt of your direction to bring action 
to prevent the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee from operating, 
violation of law, the National Bank 
Commerce of that city as a branch 

“Some years ago, the Attorney General 
of the United States gave opinion under 
which the Comptroller of the Currency 
authorized branch banking by National 
banks. In a test case, joined in by nine- 
teen States, including Wisconsin, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States affirmed 
a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Missouri, that branch National banks 
were not authorized by the Federal stat- 
utes and were prohibited by State statute 
substantially the same as Wisconsin's law 
and sustained an action by the State to 
oust « National bank from the operation 
of a branch. 

Federal Enactment 

“Following this decision, Congress en- 
acted the McFadden bill which provides 
that National bank may establish and 


of Governor 


of 


a 
‘ 


operate hew branches within the city lim- | 


its of the city, town or village in which 
said association is located, if such estab- 


on ?P age 
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Column 


Government Loan Cinniad 
For Rail Cutoff in West 


Provision of a new direct transconti- 
nental railway route’ through 
Colo., to the West has been made possible 
and employment will be provided for 1,000 
to 1,500 men for 


4.) 


, Reconstruction Finance Corporation of a 
loan of $3,850,000 to the Denver & Rio} 


Grande Western Railroad to finance build- | 


ing of the 40-mile cut-off between Orestod | 
and Dotsero, Colo., according to an 
nouncement Sept. 17 by 

In 
provided by the project, the Corporation 
said, large quantities of materials will be | 
required, which will act as a stimuius to| 
business in the region 
of the amount loaned will 
rolls at the site of the 
was added 

‘The Corporation’s 


g0 


construction, it 


statement will be 


| printed in full text in the issue of Sept. 20.) 


Bad Housing Is Declared Factor 


Among Children 


ogists in Volume VII? of the final re- 
ports of the President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
published today 

The majority of the victims of poor 
housing inevitably belong to the lower 
income groups for whom new housing 
costs too much. Consequently, as the 
only way to provide these members of 
our population with housing meeting a 
suitable standard of healthfulness and 
comfort is to repair and modernize 
existing dwellings, this volume also con- 
tains a manual on home reconditioning, 
prepared by a committee of architecis, 
builders, and other authorities. 

This publication, entitled “Housing and 
the Community; Home Repair and Re- 
modeling,” makes available to the pub- 
lic another section of the complete pro- 
gram to raise the standard of American 
housing which was formulated by the 
President's Conference at its meeting 
in Washington last December. 

The reports of two of the 31 com- 
mittees of the Conference are included, | 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) | 
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10, | 


This is the first of a series | 


in | 
show considerable varia- | 


in| 


Denver, | 


18 months to two years | 
as a result of approval just granted by the | 


an- | 
the Corporation. | 
addition to the direct employment | 


About $2,500,000 | 
into pay-| 


ByUtility Holding 
Groups Surveyed 


L 


arge Systems Are Found to 
Account for 77 Per Cent 
Of Total Income, Power 
Commission Study Shows 


Public Regulation 
Declared Necessary 


Factual Results of Inquiry on 
Operations of Stock-owning 
Companies and Management 
Of Licensees Announced 


Large holding companies and groups ac- 
count for 77 per cent of the gross reve- 
j}nue from the sale of electrical energy in 

the United States, according to the re- 
port of the Federal Power Commission on 
holding company control of licensees of 

ne Commission. The report was made 
| public Sept. 18. 

One of the tables presented in the re- 
| port shows that 10 groups of allied com- 
panies serve 12,487 communities with an 
aggregate population of more than 42,- 
000,000. These 10 groups receive from 
‘all sources a total of over 49,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of power, of which a little 
over 8,000,000,000, or 16.4 per cent, is re- 
ceived from plants licensed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 


Factual Results of Study 


| During the year the Commission con- 
ducted a study of holding companies as 
| affecting the operation of licensees under 
| its jurisdiction, and the factual results 
ot the study are presented in the report, 

As a result of the study, coupled with the 
Commission’s administrative experience, 
{the conclusion was reached that “public 
| control of holding companies in the power 
\ utility field is absolutely essential in the 
public interest,” it was stated in the fore- 
word of the report. (The full text of the 
foreword was printed in the issue of July 
18, when it was issued by the Commission 
in advance of the full report.) 

The report states that there was “very 
little change” during the last three years 
in the average kilowatt-hour price of elec- 
| tricity sold by licensed hydroelectric 
| plants to utility customers for public util- 
ity users. The averages for all groups of 
| licensed plants were given as 0.44 of a 
cent in 1929, 0.464 of a cent in 1930, and 
0.43 of a cent in 1931. These sales, it was 
stated, are generally by a licensed plant 
| to a controlling company. 


Differences in Rates 

It was pointed out that there is a con- 
siderable range of rates charged by dif- 
ferent companies, although it was ex- 
plained that to some extent these dif- 
ferences probably result from differences 
in policy on the part of the controlling 
company. 

In some cases, 
trolling company 


it was stated, the con- 
may purchase from its 
subsidiary at cost, while in others it may 
permit the subsidiary to make a profit. 
In the latter case, it was explained, since 
the controlling company owns the stock 
of the subsidiary it makes its profits in 
the form of dividends instead of by the 
sale of power purchased at cost. 


Comparative Charges 


In 1929 the highest average rales were 
charged by the American Gas & Electric 
group and the Middle West group with 
rates of 2.712 and 2.424 cents per kilowatt 
| hour, respectively. In 1930 these sroups 
|also were highest, the rates being 2.509 
and 1.534 cents, respectively; and sim- 
iiarly in 1931 with rates of 2.504 and 1.441 
! cents, respectively. 
The three groups ranking lowest in each 

the three years were the National 
| Power & Light, the Niagara-Hudson and 
ithe Pacific Gas & Electric with rates of 
0.242, 0.324 and 0.310 of a cent, respec- 
tively, in 1929; 0.335, 0.328 and 0.330 of 
a cent in 1930; and 0.345, 0.332 and 0.342 
;of a cent in 1931. 

Following the foreword, the report re- 
cites the resolution adopted by the Com- 
;}mission jor the taquizy, and reproduces 
on Rese 6, 


Two Nations Enact 
Farm Relief Laws 


of 


(Contin ued Column 3.) 


Rents Affected in Holland; 


Debt Moratorium in Poland 
| 


| Legislation having a wide application 
}for the relief of farmers in The Nether- 
}lands and in Poland has been placed in 
| operation in those two countries according 
to an announcement by the Department 
of Commerce, based on reports from its 
foreign representatives 

The relief accorded in The Netherlands 
is an act designed to enable settlement of 
rent questions by arbitration, while the 
new relief act in Poland was described in 
the reports as amounting virtually to a 
moratorium on farm debts. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Governments of the Netherlands 
and Poland have passed legislation re- 
cently intended to extend relief to the 
agrarian population of the two countries, 
according to reports from Rotterdam and 
Warsaw made public by the Commerce 
Department. In Holland, the legislation 
has taken the form of an act which pro- 
vides the machinery whereby rents may be 
submitted to courts for arbitration, and 
in Poland the relief has taken the form 
of a virtual moratorium on debts owed by 
farmers, the reports indicate. 

In Holland, where 47 per cent of the 
234,145 farms are operated by tenants, the 
new act has a wide application. Under 
the terms of this law, any tenant who 
signed a lease prior to Jan. 1, 1932, may 


| ask any one of the 101 district court judges 


reduction of rent. 
owner and the 
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New Sales Ideas | 


Urged as Means 


To Revive Buying | 


Methods by Which Merchants | 
Can Stimulate Business | 
Discussed by Assistant) 
Secretary of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] a 

re powerful influence for good. er 
the oat slump, we were grateful for bene-| 
fits resulting from the growth of the radio | 

ustry. 
ge if I would like to discuss, not new | 
products, but rather new ideas for sell-| 
ing old products as a contribution toward | 
‘recovery. New ideas in merchandising | 
were probably never more valuable than 
they are at this present moment, when | 
the general tone of business comment is | 
distinctly better, — roe is a | 

engthening of confidence. 
* the oavenat to continue, as we hope? | 
That depends, in part at least, upon the 
attitude and action of the great body of 
our merchants and manufacturers. will | 
they show alertness, resolution, quick > 
telligence, and, above all, originality in| 
sales methods to stimulate the timid buyer, | 


especially in retail selling and in many | 


“service industries”? 
Many such interesting departures are 
actually in evidence. Often they are so 
logical, so plausible, that one wonders why; 
they were not thought of long ago. 
‘Little Something Extra’ 
Frequently, they are not drastic or revo- 
lutionary in any sense. They do not neces- 
sarily involve a basic transformation in 
ways of doing business. They may be just 


the “little something extra” in the type of | |) 


package or the way of selling that pleases 
the customer. : 

Here is an example: Out in a major) 
city of the Pacific Northwest, one of the} 
leading bakeries felt that it did not have) 
quite as much trade as it would like; so 
it called upon an able business consultant | 
whose specialty is novel but practical | 
ideas. Just how, this man was asked, 
could the firm build up a better business 
in the good old “staff of life?” 

He meditated a while, and then) 
“emerged from the silence” with a sug-| 
gestion that the company put on the mar~, 
ket a new product to be called “Two- 
toned Bread”—a package of bread in the, 
shape of a regulation loaf but consisting | 
of alternate slices of white bread and) 
whole-wheat bread. Loaves are baked) 
separately, of course, in uniform sizes—| 
sliced—and then deftly pu together in| 
this pleasing “mosaic.” 


Divided Tastes Satisfied 


The talking-points in favor of this) 
“zebra” loaf will gccur to you at once. In| 
any given family, some members may like | 
white bread while others prefer the whole-| 
wheat. If an entire loaf of one or the 
other is purchased, somebody is disap- 
pointed. And if two whole loaves are 
bought—one whole-wheat and one white 
—they are apt to get dry and stale be- 
fore being completely eaten up. 
> The novel “two-toned” loaf solves the 
problem admirably, avoids waste, serves 
economy—and “everybody's happy.” It is 
demonstrating its value in new profits. 


And note this carefully: It is not a new, 


product that was brought in, but simply 
a new way of selling an old, established 
staple. That is what seems to offer spe- 
cial possibilities—new ideas in selling both 
necessities and less essential wares, new 
ways of packaging or of presenting the 
commodity. 

$ In recent years, certain commodities 
-have been up against an ever-stiffer com- 
;petition. Take coal for domestic heating; 
other fuels have been entering the field, 
and, to meet this new competition, various 
coal dealers have devised some clever new 
ideas, to obviate those troublesome, even 
‘costly processes—shoveling coal and re- 
moving ashes. 


Full-heating Service 


These progressive dealers are now sell- 
ing “full heating service at so much a 
month” rather than the traditional “coal 
by the ton.” The same general idea is 
being applied successfully by some ice 
dealers. 

It is interesting to note how the plan 
‘is operated. The coal dealer installs an 
automatic stoker in the home, furnish- 
ing a man to fill it regularly and remove 
ashes. All the homeowner has to do is 
set a thermostat and pay a flat rate per 
‘ton. or per season in order to keep his 
dwelling at a specified temperature. 

So far as he personally is concerned, 
the whole process of heating by coal be- 
comes automatic, invoiving neither worry 
nor exertion. The mechanical stoking de- 
vice becomes the property of the home- 
owner after a certain number of years. 

I am not vouching for any of the claims 
advanced for this method. I mention it 
simply because it seems an outstanding 
example of the development of new ideas 
to solve admitted business difficulties. I 
understand that this new coal-marketing 
plan is spreading rather rapidly—being 
now used in such widely separated cities 
as Minneapolis and Cleveland, Lowell and 
Rochester. 


Bank at Customers’ Front Door 


“Curb Service’—we have all seen that 
sign countless times. We think of it us- 
ually as meaning that, when we drive up 
in front 6f a restaurant or roadside stand, 
a clerk cr fountain-boy will rush us out an 
ice-cold drink or “red-hot with mustard” 
while we recline at ease on the cushions 
of our automobile—or temporarily un- 
wind ourslves in the rumble-seat and get 
the blood circulating once more. 

But did you ever hear of “curb serv- 
ice” by a bank? Probably not. But it is 
actually being offered by a well-known 
financial institution in a western city. 
As compared with ordinary curb service, 
this new and convient arrangement works 
“the other way around.” 

The bank has heavily armored cars, 
guarded against any possible attack. Each 
is in charge of a teller and is equipped 
with full facilities for receiving and pay- 
-ing, deposits. These cars travel through 


the outlying industrial districts of the city, | 


rendering a curb banking service. 


Depositors Use Curb Bank Service 

Numerous important commercial deposi- 
tors are using this service gladly at their 
own front door. You can easily see how 
-advantageous this is. It saves time and 
effort on the part of the manufacturer or 
merchant. And it obviates the very real 
danger involved in sending messengers to 
the bank to carry substantial sums of 
-money, under the peril of being waylaid 
and robbed. 

This bank is winning much favor 
through the originality of its idea. Once 
again a new idea is servicing a venerable 
though elusive commodity—cold cash! 

Manufacturers and merchants have long 
been accustomed to make an appeal to 
“the various senses of the buyers of their 
array of merchandise. They have appealed 
‘mainly, of course, to the eye, with beau- 

_ tiful colors, artistic design, adriot light- 


‘ , 
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Activities of Em Administra- 
thee State Food | 
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tion in California 
Administrator. 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Research work of Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try into production problems of tobacco cul- 
tivation discussed by Principal Psysiolo ist, | 
in Charge of Division of Tobacco and Plant | 
Nutrition, Bureau of Plant Industry, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 


Page 8, col. 3 
Activities of Emergency Food Administra- 
tion in California described by State Food 


Administrator. 


Page 8, col. 6 | 
-Netherlands and Poland enact farm relief 


legislation, says Commerce Department. 
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Page 1. col. 7 
First report issued on quality of early 


cotton ginnings. 


New wheat disease found in a 


age 2, col. 6 
Changes in volume of crop production in 


States from that of last year analyzed. 


Page 1, col. 6 
Quality of canned products is dependent 
on raw materials as process adds no ae 


rovement, says Specialist of Bureau 
lant Industry. 


Page 2, col. 3 
Crops occupy nearly half of tillable acre- | 
P Nation, says Agriculture eee 
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Aviation 


Accord on acceptance of airworthiness cer- | 


tificates signed with Germany. 
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Banks and Banking 


Federal Home Loan Board begins sale of 


stock in system. 


National bank suspensions 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
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before | 
building and loan associations can benefit 


Montana Legislature must act 


from Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 
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Attorney General of Wisconsin challenges | 


Federal authority to authorize branch bank. 
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Congress 


President asked to call special session of 
Congress to care for unemployment situa- 
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tion, 


Construction 


Hizh cost of building construction through 


waste and incompetence discussed by Secre- 
tary of Committee on Construction of Presi- 
dent's Conference on Home Building and 


Home Ownership. Page 8, col. 1 


New building projects in Illinois show in- | 
crease in August for first time since April, 
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Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation grants 


relief loans to Arkansas and Montana. 
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Chica Sanitary Board asks Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for loan to com- 
plete sewage plant. 
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Latest decisions of Federal and State | 
Page 4, col. 4 
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ing, and gleaming, attractive containers. 
| ‘They have appealed to the sense of feel- 
ling by devising smooth, velvety textures 
\for articles that have to handled often. 
|They have wooed the sense of hearing 
through pleasing tone-quality in such arti- 
cles as bells and clocks. 

And taste, one need hardly say, forms | 
the basic appeal of foodstuffs. But the | 
fifth sense, the sense of smell, has hith- 
erto been primarily considered in con- 
nection with the exotic charm of perfume 
jor the seductive aroma of some food spe- 
| clalties. 

Free service by a merchant—as an ad-| 
vertising aid or direct business builder— 
often pays for itself many times over. 
Here is an example: Every one of us has 
experienced the annoyance and distress 
of being away from home in a downpour 
lof rain, without an umbrella. Generally 
|we have the gloomy choice of getting 
soaked to the skin—waiting with infinite 
boredom in a doorway or shop, shifting 
impatiently from one foot to the other, 
or dashing in somewhere and buying a 
/new umbrella. It is all very exasperating. 
A progressive western druggist has 
turned this situation to account. Sum- 
|mer showers now hold no threat for his 
| customers or those who happen to be near 
his place of business when the rain begins 
to fall—because they can borrow an um- 
brella from his store without charge. 

The druggist cannot lose anything on 
the free service that he thus provides, 
because he requires $1 deposit and tells 
the borrowers that they need not return 
the umbrella unless they feel so disposed. 

A jardiniere containing the umbrellas is 
| displayed in a conspicuous place in the 
store on rainy days, besides a placcard 
explaining the loan plan. 

Promotion of New Business 

This service has proved to be a busi- 
ness-builder for the merchant. First, it 
| results in the actual sale of a good many 
|umbrellas. Second, it brings people into 
| his store who would not otherwise come— 
}and they often buy drug-store articles 
\that strike their eye or memory. 
Third, the free, thoughtful, generous 
| service creates valuable good will. This | 
|new idea has proved its worth in dollars 
and cents. 

The sale of certain kinds of goods is 
absolutely dependent upon the presence| 
|of other factors, without which the mer- 
chandise could not be put to use. For) 
instance, it would be futile for you to try 
to sell a lot of expensive sets of matched 
golf clubs if there were no golf courses 
anywhere near your store. The intelli- 
gent merchant today strives to develop 
and build up all the facilities and adjuncts 
which contribute to the use of the things, 
| that he sells. 


Idea for Selling Cook-books 
A simple merchandising plan inaugu- 
|rated by a bookseller to promote the sale | 


|of cook-books has proved exceedingly ef- 
|fective. He used one copy of his stock 
for a direct form of advertising. Every 
time a package was wrapped in this store, 
one page on which had been stamped the 
| dealer's name and address was torn from 
the cook-book and inserted in the package. | 

Each such page contained two or three 
| good recipes, a portion of an editorial, or 
some comment on household economy. 
Often the “lady of the house” would get 
|to reading these, would find them in- 
teresting, and would be seized with a de- 
|sire to get hold of others of like nature. 
| The dealer's stock of 50 cook-books was 
quickly disposed of, and he immediately 
|ordered an additional supply. By sacri- 
ficing one book, he sold 50—and thus 
proved himself a clever merchant. 

Such lively, progressive business think- 
ing on the part of our retaflers is sim- 
ply invaluable today. And I think we 
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'Exporting and Importing 
Gains in exports and imports for August 
reported by Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 1 
System of triangular barter developed by 
Germany proposed for application to ex- 
change of German manufacture products 
for Brazil. Brazilian coffee for United States, 
and American cotton for Germany. 
Page 1, col. 1 
No tractors imported from Ireland in first 
half of 1932. 
Page 6, col, 1 
Britain to send “Empire Trade Ship” to 
Montreal. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Wool imports and exports of France decline 
in half-year period. 
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New refrigeration 
shipment from New 
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rocess tried on oyster 
ealand to London, 
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Foreign Relations 


Sufficient money remains in budget for 
American delegation to Disarmament Con- 
ference to continue the delegation until 
next year, State Department onyn. 

‘age 2, col. 5 

Favorable note received by neutral nego- 
tiators in Chaco dispute from Bolivia, State 
| Department announces. | 

Page 3, col. 6 | 


Forestry 


New Federal nursery at Rhinelander, Wis., 
will furnish 10,000.000 trees a year, says 
Federal Forest Service. 
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| Weekly Survey of Current Business shows 
| evidence of change in business indicators 
toward improvement. 
Page 5. col. 5 
Trade conditions in Canada and Europe 
reviewed in weekly survey by Commerce De- 
partment. 
Page 7. col. 4 
Stimulation of business by application of 
new sales ideas is suggested by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Some improvement noted in Australian | 
trade and finances. 7 
Page 6, col. 6 
Tone of business in France termed more 
ncouraging. 
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Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Exemption of Federal barge lines from | 
overhead charges constitutes advantage over 
railroads, ‘committee investigating overn- 
ment business activities is told; universal 
| wage standard opposed by official of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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Government Finance 

Comparative analysis of receipts and ex- 
penditures at United States Treasury at close 
of business Sept. 14. 


‘Health 


Humane and economic aspects of health | 
conservation discussed by Director of Public 
Health Education, Kentucky Board of 
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Indian Affairs 


Encouragement of Indians in native art | 
culture is urged by Director of Education of | 
United States Indian Service. | 

Page 8, col. 1 


Insurance | 


Nebraska Commissioner rejects consolida- 
tion terms of insurers, saying Department 
lacks power to approve contract. 
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Latvian government to write marine in- 
surance, 
Page 5, col. 1 
Bill to regulate burial companies, associa- 
tions and societies is passed by Alabama 
House. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Reduction in marine insurance rates on 
Hudson Bay shipping route is announced by 
Department of Commerce. 
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International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 1 


Labor 


President is informed that Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Mills in Massachusetts have re- 
turned to capacity work. 
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Motor Transport 


Decrease in cost of postal motor truck 
service reduced despite increase in pay of 
personnel, says Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. 
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New Processes 


New refrigeration process tried on oyster 
shipment from New Zealand to London. 
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Postal Service 


Decrease in cost of postal motor truck 
service reducéd despite increase in pay of 
— says Fourth Assistant Postmaster 

eneral, 
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Public Service 


Fewer appointments made to civil service 
in year. 
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President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
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Federal Power Commission completes re- 
eS on study of control of power situation 
y holding companies. 
. Page 1, col. 7 
Rates of utility servicing units criticized 
at hearing of Trade Commission. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Wisconsin denies plea to increase tele- 
phone rates in Madison. 
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United States Office of Education as aid to 
radio education outlined by Senior Specialist 
in Education by Radio, United States Office 
of Education. 
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“Standard frequency” radio station for 

testing purposes established by Bureau of 
Standards. 
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| Sales Problems 


Stimulation of business by application of 
new sales ideas is suggested by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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Shipping 
Depreciation of sterling has resulted in 
some diversion of traffic from Panama Canal, 
Commerce Department states. 
Page 6, col. 2 
British ship lines declared to need govern- 
ment assistance. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Canada awards subsidy to British Canad- 
jan Steamship Co., Ltd., to encourage ship- 
ment of lumber to China. 
Page 6, col. 2 
Netherland shipping companies fail to pay 
dividends for year. ‘ 
Page 6, col. 6 
Exemption of Federal barge lines from 
overhead charges constitutes advantage over 
railroads, committee investigating ‘Govern: 
|} ment business .activities is told; universal 
| wage standard opposed by official of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Britain to send “Empire Trade Ship” to 
Montreal. 
Page 3. col. 6 
Reduction in marine insurance rates on 
Hudson Bay ap ipping route is announced by 
Department of Commerce. 


Social Welfare 


Bad housing said to contribute to child 
delinquency. 
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Page 1, col. 5 
Child welfare work coordinated in Massa- 
chusetts, Children’s Bureau announces. 


Page 2, col. 7 
More children bein laced in foster 
homes in cities, says Children's Bureau. 
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State Courts 


Conclusion of full text opinion holding 
minority stockholders not entitled to re- 
straining order to prevent consolidation; 
Paterson et al. v. Shattuck Arizona Copper 
Co. et al.; Minnesota Supreme Court. 


Page 4, col. 4 
Tariff 


Fluospar hearing by Tariff Commission is 
postponed. 
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Taxation 


Review of recent tax legislation presented 

to National Tax Association conference. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Attorney General of Nebraska orders gaso- 
line tax violations prosecuted in county in 
which seat of State government is located. 
Page 4, col. 6 

Decisions by Board of Tax Anges. 

age 4, col. 3 





Page 3, col. 1 
Decisions by Federal Radio Commission. | 


Page 6, col. 7 
Railroads 


Trunk line railroads in New York metro- ; 
politan district file tariffs with Interstate { 
Commerce Commission for store-door pick-up 
and delivery service. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Finance rulings and examiners’ rts | 
announced by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Page 6, col. 6 

Exemption of Federal barge lines from 
overhead charges constitutes advantage over 
railroads, committee investigating Govern- 
ment business activities is ld; universal 
wage standard opposed by official of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Page 1, col. 5 

R. F. C, authorizes loan for Dotsero railway | 
cutoff. 
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| Page 5, col. 1 

State revenues from insurance decline in | 
Arkansas, annual report of State Insurance 
Department discloses. 
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Research conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture on the quality of canned 
foods has demonstrated that the canning 
process has little to do with quality and | 
that “if you want quality canned goods | 
you must have the quality in your raw) 
materials,” Dr. C. A. Magoon, in charge 
of the fruit and vegetable utilization sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Plant Industry, said 
in a radio address just delivered through | 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. | 

“The canning process does not improve 
the quality except as it may affect flavor 
by the addition of salt, sugar, and flavor- | 
ing materials,’ Dr. Magoon said. He ex- | 
plained, however, that the handling of 
the raw materials before the actual can- 
ning process starts is of vital importance. 


Canning of Corn 


Dr. Magoon took the canning of corn as 
an example, having spent several years 
in research on the causes of good and 
poor quality of canned corn. There are 
decided differences in the quality of 
canned foods, he explained, and this is 
especially true of canned sweet corn and 
peas. 

The variety of the corn, the degree of 
maturity, and the manner of handling | 
before canning are of outstanding impor- 
tance to quality of the canned product, | 
Dr. Magoon said. 

Corn on the stalk remains in prime 


} 
! 


days, he explained. On the average, the | 
corn should be picked about 20 days after | 
the silks form in the region of Washing- 
ton, D. C., with variations in different 
parts of the country. The tendency is to 
mature rapidly in the warmer parts of the 
country and in hot weather, and more) 
slowly in cooler conditions. 


Only Sweet Corn Suitable 





ning, Dr. Magoon said, field corns provid- | 
ing a very inferior product. Most of the 
commercially canned product is of four or 
five varieties, with Stowell’s Evergreen, 
Narrow-grained Evergreen, Country Gen- 
tleman, Golden Bantam, and Crosby lead- 
ing, although Stowell’s Evergreen and 
Country Gentleman probably constitute 
the bulk of canned corn, he said. 

The two varieties last mentioned give 
the largest yields of’ cut corn for can- 
ning, Dr. Magoon said, although three 
other varieties gave good yields also and 
some others gave fair yields. The tests 
showed that some varieties are naturally 


ness can be bred into corn, he added. 


Among the most important factors af- 
fecting quality is the handling of the corn 
after it is gathered, Dr. Magoon explained. | 
Experiments showed that rapid chemical 
changes take place in the ears when they | 
are held in a warm place. | 
Harvested ears kept at ordinary room | 


| 
recent months it has been increasingly 





fear-born inertia, hard-shell traditional- 
ism, and timid defeatist resignation among 
our merchants. 


I do not maintain for one moment that | 


| 


other necessary ingredients for recovery. 





can say, with gratification, that during the 


things but also in selling them, can very 
often be a veritable life-saver. 


1 


Recreation 


Berlin tourist traffic shows decline of | 
nearly one-third, Commerce Department is 
informed. 
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Determine Grade Applied to Package 


temp2rature were found to lose one-fourth 
of their sugar content within 24 hours, 
Dr. Magoon said. At a temperature of 86 | 
degrees, the corn lost half of its sugar | 
content in 24 hours. Desirable flavors and 
other qualities also are lost by such han- 
dling, he added. 

As far as the quality of the product of 
different varieties of sweet corn is con- 
cerned, Dr. Magoon said, first-quality corn 
can be produced from any of the varieties 
if they are handled properly. 

“We have blindfolded experts, then fed 
them with corn from the different varie- 
ties and they were not able to tell the dif- 
ferences,” he said. “The important point 
is to grow a good, vigorous crop of sweet 
corn and then to can it at exactly the | 
right stage of maturity.” 


Foster Homes Given 


To More Children 


Increasing Number Now Placed | 
In Metropolitan Areas 


An increasing number of children are) 
being placed in foster-homes in metropoli- | 
tan areas throughout the United States, 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department | 
of Labor announces in its monthly news | 
bulletin on social statistics just made | 
public. 

Within three years the number of 
neglected and dependent children cared 
for per month in this way has increased 
25 per cent. “The strongly upward move- 
ment in foster-home care,” the report 
states, “and the slight total change in the 
number of children in institutions were 
significant trends present in reports from 
all sections of the United States.” 


Winter and Spring than in any other sea- 
son. 


A summary of the report issued by the 
Bureau follows in full text: 

An increase of more than 25 per cent 
in the monthly average number of de- 
pendent and neglected children cared for 
in foster homes between 1929 and May, 
1932, has been reported to the Childern’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor by 
55 agencies in 17 metropolitan areas co- 
operating in the current registration of 
social statistics. 

That foster-home care has borne the 
brunt of the steadily increasing number 
of children cared for away their own 
family groups is indicated by figures 
showing the number cared for in institu- 
tions to be relatively unchanged. The 
strongly upward movement in foster-home 
care and the slight total change in the 
number of children in institutions were 
signficant trends in reports from all sec- 
tions of the United States, the Bureau 
says. 

In 1929 the average monthly number of 
dependent and neglected children reported 


was a wide variation in the relative 
amount of change in the use of foster 


any firm can save itself and overcome its | homes in the 17 reporting areas, nearly | 13,619, an increase of 0.8 per cent. 
present grief simply and solely with somejall showed significant increase over the | 1931 the average was 13,961, an increase 
new sales-method. There may be many | preceding year in 1930 or 1931, and most of only 0.5 per cent. Cleveland, Ohio, and 


of them in both years. Louisville, Ky., 


But I do contend that the experience| showed the greatest increases in both porting a decline in both 1930 and 1931. 
|of many business men in recent months | years—more than 26 per cent in 1930 and | Lancaster, Pa., reported a decline of 3.1 
has proved that eagerness to utilize all|37 per cent in 1931, while Springfield, per cent in 1930 as compared with 1929) 
valid new ideas, not simply in making|Ill., was the only metropolitan area re-|but this was followed by an increase of | 


porting a decline in both years. 
Reports on the number of children cared 


. 


: 
Trade Practices 
Calendar of public hearings of Trade Com- 
mission. \ 
Page 6, col. 2 
Agreement reached with corporation to 


use term “Philippine menegeey to describe 
type of wood from Philippine Islands, Trade 


| Commission announces. 
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Waterways 


Exemption of Federal barge lines from 
overhead charges constitutes advantage over 
railroads, committee investigating Govern- 
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[New W heat Pest 


* Found in Kansas 

| Yellow Mosaic Discovered in 

Fields Is Said to Have 
Destroyed Crops 


ture crop disease specialists this year dis- 
covered yellow mosaic, a mysterious new 
||| disease which completely destroys the 
| wheat it attacks, near Salina, Kans., where 
|] |@ 40-acre field was a total loss. 
‘|| amount of the disease was found also near 
};}Chapman and near Manhattan, Kans. 

| These are the only places where the disease 

| was found this year. 

The Department will begin experiments 
at once to find wheats resistant to this 





|] | mosaic, as this has been the best method | 


| of combating the green mosaic of wheat 
| occurring east of the Mississippi River. 
| The wheat specialists can not tell, as yet, 
| where 


| (Department of Agriculture.) 


! Two Nations Enact 
| Measures to Extend 
| Relief to Farmers 


| Rent Arbitration Provided 

1! In Holland, Debt Mora- 

| torium in Poland, Says 
Commerce Department 


'Continued from Page 1.] 

agree to a reduction at a hearing before 
this judge, the matter is turned over to 
the Chamber for Crisis Farm Lease Af- 
ij | fairs, and this body makes the final dis- 
| position of the case. 

It is possible, under the terms of the 
act, for the owner to be forced to re- 
| turn rent already paid, and it is also pos- 
sible for the tenant to be relieved entirely 


| years. The retroactive feature is effective 
| to Feb. 12, 1932, only. The act is to be 
automatically repealed on Jan. ], 1936, 
or sooner if agricultural conditions im- 
| prove. 

According to the report, the district 
applications for consideration. Several of 
the judges report as many as 1,000 appli- 
cations on hand. Although no decisions 
reached by the “Chamber” had been made 
public at the time the report was for- 
| warded to the Commerce Department, 
district court decisions have reduced 
| rentals as much as 30 per cent. 

The report from Warsaw, forwarded by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Gilbert 





United States Department of Agricul- 


A small} 


the disease came from, how it! 
|| | Spreads, nor how rapidly it may increase.— | 


|of the burden of rent for a number of) 


judges are receiving a large number of | 


; ment business activities is told; 
| wage standard opposed by official of Ameri- 
| can Federation of Labor. 


| 102,302 in July, 1931. | 
for July, 1932, amounted to 2,275 persons, 


|for July, 1931. 


More | 
Only sweet corns are suitable for can-| Children are cared for in foster-homes in| 


universal 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Change in compensation rates disapproved 


by South Dakota. 
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Arizona Industrial Commission submits re- 


port on State Compensation Insurance Fund. 
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Berlin Tourist Traffic 
Shows Decline of Third 


Berlin during July, 1932, showed a de- 
crease of nearly one-third as compared 
with the July, 1931, figures, according to 


a@ report from the American Consulate- 
General at Berlin. 


The Statistical Bureau of the City of 


| Berlin reports that during July, 1932, 70,- 
521 visitors were registered as compared | 


with 73,521 in the preceding month and 
The daily average 


as against 2,436 for June, 1932, and 3,300 


zens, while 21.6 per cent or 15,226 were 
foreigners.—(Department of Commerce.) 


|Nearly Half Tillable Land 
Is Devoted to Crops 


acreage of the United States. This in- 


or fallow crop land. Most of the arable 


ural productivity, according to the Depart- 


|ment of Agriculture, and the expense of 


draining or clearing it would probably not 
be justified at present—(Department of 


| Agriculture.) 


New Nursery to Supply 
Ten Million Trees a Year 


Ten million trees a year, for planting 
in the national forests of Wisconsin and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, will be 
mapuiien by a new nursery at Rhinelander, 

is. 
| April, 1931, will be in full production by 
|the Fall of 1933. 





in the national forests, the seedlings from 
; the nursery are set out in furrows plowed 


The number of visitors registered in | 


Of the July, 1932, visitors | 
| 78.4 per cent, or 55,295 were German citi- 


| Redfern of the Department, states that 





under the terms of recent decrees the 
forced sale by creditors of farm property 
and equipment virtually is prohibited. 
These decrees also protect agricultural 
credits against usury and provides that 
courts and arbitration committees may re- 
duce the interest rates on the loan, and 
in certain instances reduce the principal 
amount which the gebtor has contra€tted to 
repay. 
Debtors Go to Courts 
Another decree makes it possible for an 


| agricultural debtor to apply to the court 


for protection, which may be granted for 
a 12-months’ period during which a plan 
for the complete or partial liquidation of 
creditors’ claims can be worked out. Un- 
der another decree, it is possible for the 
commissions to convert maturing obliga- 
tions into installment payment programs 


extending over a three-year period. 


It is po:4%od out that this “virtual mora- 
torium” on agricultural debts has increased 
the difficulty of the general credit situa- 
tion. The agricultural dealers are excep- 
tionally hard hit. From the standpoint 
of the latter, the decrees intended to re- 
lieve the farmers of debt pressure is part 
of the story only. In addition, crop dam- 
age by rust and excessive moisture is re- 
ducing the yield, and prices are being 
forced downward by distress selling of 


| produce by farmers in need of cash. 


| 


Crops occupy nearly half of the tillable. 


cludes land in harvested crops and idle | 


land not used for crops is of lower nat- | 


This nursery, which was started in | 


In planting operations | 


|eight feet apart with tractor-drawn plows | 


set just deep enough to cut and throw 
| Out a ribben of sod, says the Federal For- 
jest Service. This furrow eliminates com- 
petition fror: grass, bracken, and shrubs. 
The seedlings are planted eight feet apart, 
jin the rows, 700 to each acre.—(Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 


Funds Still Available 


Enough money remains in the budget 
for the American Delegation to the Dis- 


tinue the delegation over until next year, 
| according to an oral statement by the De- 
partment of State Sept. 16. 

A meeting of the League of Nations 
Bureau on Disarmament is to be held in 
the next few days, and there will be suffi- 


sentative at this and probably at. subse- 
| quent meetings, it was stated. 





in evidence as a factor in overcoming | under care in foster homes was 8,707. The | for in institutions forwarded to the Chii- 
|same agencies reported an average of 9,- 


dren’s Bureau by 192 agencies in 21 metro- 


| children under care on the last day of the 
month in 1929. In 1930 the average was 


In 


Denver, Colo., were the only cities re- 


|35.5 per cent in 1931, the greatest in- 
crease reported by any city in that year. 


For Disarmament Groups| 


armament Conference in Geneva to con- | 


cient funds to have an American répre- | 


| 548 in 1930 and 10,354 in 1931. While there | politan areas showed an average of 13513 | 


Welfare Activity 
For Children in 
Bay State United * 


Heads of Five State Depart- 
ments and _ Representa- 
tives of Social Agencies 
Included in Council 


Child welfare in Massachusetts has been 
coordinated into a Child Council which 
brings the heads of five State departments 
and representatives of the numerous so- 
cial agencies together for a more effec- 
tive program in behalf of children, ac- 
cording to information made availbale at 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bor, Sept. 17. 

The Children’s Bureau, it* was stated 
orally, will cooperate fully with this new 
|organization which also includes repre- 
|sentatives of the outstanding professional 
groups of the State dealing with child 
care. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: 

In a recent statement submitted to the 
Bureau by Herbert C. Parsons, adminis- 
trative vice president, the origin and ac- 
tivity of the Massachusetts Child Coun- 
cil were outlined substantially as follows: 

“Massachusetts has no children’s bu- 
reau. It has no department or division 
in its government distinctly charged with 
the welfare of children inclusively. *Cer- 
tain interests of children are the concern 
of such departments as education, public 
health, labor, public welfare, and mental 
diseases. These, operating separately, 
have had no recognized bond and have 
had no more than casual, accidental, con- 
tacts. 

“The Child Labor Committee, an in- 
corporated society, had served one group 
of children effectively through years, 
Certain members of its official board, note 
ably Richard K. Conant, State Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare, and Roy M. 
Cushman, Executive Secretary of the Bos- 
ton Council of Social Agencies, conceived 
the idea of broadening its activities to 
child welfare in the inclusive sense. The 
result has been the creation of the Massa- 
,chusetts Child Council, unincorporated 
and informally organized, with executive 
and financial functions resting in the 
Child Labor Committee. 


Five Department Heads 


“Membership in the Child Council is 
confined to a group called together for 
united action as to child welfare. It con- 
sists of the heads of the five State de- 
partments of education, public health, la- 
bor, public welfare, and mental diseases; 
the represeniative heads of state-wide 
child-caring agencies, such as the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, 
the Travelers’ Aid Society; certain promo- 
tive agencies such as the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene; and, in addi- 
tion, the outstanding professional organ- 
izations such as the pediatric and the den- 
tal hygiene societies. 

“The White House Conference Com- 
mittee, supported for a year by the State, 
has turned over to the Child Council the 
promotion of its aims. Concurrently, the 
General Health Council, a federation of 
public health agencies, some 20 in num- 
ber, has joined in the council project and 
committed its responsibilities as to chil- 
dren to the council. The services of Dr. 
Mary Lakeman, prominent in the White 
House Conference work in this State, are 
lent by the Department of Public Health 
for an allocated part of her time. 


State Children’s Bureau 


“In this organization we have a State 
children’s bureau. It is already receiving 
recognition as such in the public mind, its 
members are active and alert and the 
meetings thus far held have been at- 
tended by all of them.” 

The officers of the Massachusetts Child 
Q@ouncil are: President, Hon. Richard K. 
Conant, Commissioner of Public Welfare; 
secretary, Mary R. Lakeman, M. D., De- 
partment of Public Health; administrative 
vice president, Herbert C. Parsons, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee. 
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N ew Radio Station 
Is Created to Test 
Frequency Bands 


Benefits to Be Derived by | 
Public, Manufacturer and | 
Government, Says Com- 
merce Department 

The Bureau of Standards has established 


a “standard frequency” radio station for 
testing purposes near Beltsville, Md., and 


the laboratories will be in constant use to} 


help in maintaining wave frequencies in 
the future, according to an announcement 
by the Department of Commerce. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
In order to provide more adequate re- 


New Refrigeration 


To Ship Oysters 
Frozen Product Sent in Shell | 
From New Zealand to 

London Destination 


oysters in shell is being conducted by a 
firm in New Zealand, which sent a trial 


| 


ters to London, according to a report ré- 
ceived from Trade Commissioner Julian 


|B. Foster, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Although in the United States no work | 


has been done in shipping frozen oysters | 
in shell, it is not unusual, during the sea- 
son, to ship fresh oysters in shell from | 
Atlantic to Pacific coast cities for con-| 
sumption. Shipments have also been 
made in shell from the Atlantic coast to 
|European markets. These oysters are 
taken from the beds and shipped without 
being frozen. 





ception to owners of more than 20,000,000 
radio receiving sets tuned in on the coun- 
try’s 600-odd stations, continuous 24-hour 
service for maintenance of wave-frequen 
cies of broadcasting stations is the goa 
of the Commerce Department’s newly 
equipped “standard frequency” stations at 
Meadows and Beltsville, Md., functioning 
under scientists of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Not only will the public be the bene- 
ficiary of continuous scientific adjustment 
of radio frequency bands, but also manu- 
facturers of radio sending apparatus, as 
well as testing laboratories and govern- 
mental departments, it was stated. 


Scope Believed Enhanced 


While the testing of frequency bands 
is not a new activity with the Bureau of 
Standards, such work having been carried 
on for a number of years in temporary 
buildings, installation of a new transmit- 
ting set in one of the three buildings 
housing the station on the United States 
Experimnetal Farm near Beltsville, Md., 
will materially enhance its scope, it was 
pointed out. In order to overcome the 
difficulties of mutual interference caused 
by the radio apparatus and by experi- 
mental apparatus in some of the Bureau 
laboratories in Washington, the Bureau 
was given funds in 1931 to establish two 
permanent field stations. Necessary con- 
struction has been completed, and now 
equipment is about to be installed. 

The “standard frequency,” in the words 
of E. C. Cirttenden, Chief of the Bureau’s 
Electricity Division, under whose direction 
the work is carried out, is nothing more 
than “a frequency of known cycles per 
second.” The “standard frequency” that 
has been generated at the Buerau in 
Washington for the last several years is 
numbered at 5,000,000 cycles pet second. 
This signal is at present sent across the 
country at a certain hour every Tuesday 
morning and afternoon. 

All interested persons upon receiving the 
signal are able to adjust their stations 
in order to keep within the frequency 
bands assigned them by the Fetieral Radio 
Commission. Mr. Crittenden pointed out 
that the United States was the first Gov- 
ernnent to provide a service of this kind, 
and that it was the hope of the Bureau 
scicntists, funds permitting, to improve 
the service to such an extent that it 
would be continuous, thus providing, from 
a broadcast angle, an instantaneous cor- 
rec ‘on upon any program in the country. 

Benefits Cited 

That this work is of great practical 
value is attested from many directions, it 
was pointed out. Perhaps the beneficiary 
most directly concerned is the radio 
listener. The question, how much is it 
worth to have clear reception? is solved 
largely because of the work of the Bu- 
reav’s scientists in sending out standard 
frequencies. Radio broadcasting stations 
immediately keep their sending apparatus 
in tune with the standard measurement, 
thus avoiding “bumping” into each other 
on the air, which causes whistling and 
grating noises in the receiving sets and 
drowning out of programs. 

For the broadcasting stations themselves 
much money is saved because of the avoid- 
ance of endless disputes, legal difficulties 
and delays which would arise should one 
station constantly interfere with another. 
Where time means money, as it does in 
the “mike” room, such savings are almost 
incalculable. The same applies to manu- 
facturers of precision instruments, such 
as crystal control transmitters used in 
radio broadcasting, where adequate knowl- 
edge beforehand of the proper function- 
ing of an instrument may save thousands 
of dollars. Upon completion work the 
manufacturer may have his instrument 
thoroughly tested by Bureau scientists at 
their “standard-frequency” station in or- 
der that they may operate close to the 
“standard.” 


Government Agencies Aided 

Benefit does not end with the public, 
and private industry, but applies as well 
to Government departments. At the pres- 
ent time the Signal Corps of the United 
States Army has several dozen instru- 
ments “on the receiving end” of the Bu- 
reau’s standard frequency testing station, 
in order to insure proper functioning of 
the instruments in the field. The world’s 
largest monitoring station, located at 
Grand Islamd, Nebr., operated by the 
Federal Radio Commission, depends on the 
Standards established by the Bureau upon 
which to perform its air regulatory func- 
tions. At this station signals from all 
over the world are taken from the air 
and measured with scientific precision. 

The Bureau's transmitting stations are 
located near Beltsville, Md., and the trans- 
mitting set is located in one of the three| 
buildings on the same site. While the 
“standard” frequency is made at the Bu- 
reau in Washington, it may be trans- 
mitted across the country either by send- 
ing it to the field stations by telephone 
wire, or by having a portabie operating 
standard set up at the field station itself. 
The other two buildings will contain sev- 
eral transmitting sets for dissemination of 
special high-frequency signals to be re- 
ceived at the second field station. 

The receiving station is near Meadows, 
Md., southeast of Washington. Three 
small frame buildings will house receiving 
equipment for use in picking up the spe- 
cial transmissions from Beltsville. The 
Studies carried on at these buildings, be- 
sides the frequency work, will deal with 
more or less pure radio-scientific work, 
such as transmission and reception char- 
acteristics of radio waves, like fading,| 
change of direction, and height of Ken-| 
nally-Heaviside layer, which plays an im-| 
port part in radiotransmission, especially 
over long distances. 

One of the transmitter buildings at 
Beltsville was used by the Bureau during 
a two weeks’ period for transmission dur- 
ing the solar eclipse of Aug. 31. Trans-| 
mission were received and measurements 
made at a temporary receiving station 


1 


Should the New Zealand shipment prove 
|a@ success, a large market is believed to 
|be assured in London, as it will then be 
|possible to supply England with New 
| Zealand oysters during the off season as 
| well as in the months when oysters are 
| plentiful there, as the almost inexhaust- 
}ible beds in Foveaux Strait are south of 
| the Equator. 

| Considerable progress has been made 
|recently in the development of processes 
| for freezing shucked oysters in the United 
States. The application by the oyster in- 
dustry of the principles developed, it is 
believed, will gradually expand the mar- 
ket for oysters, as well as make it possible 
}to hold oysters, taken when they are 
| plentiful, for sale during the Summer 
|months when freshly caught stock is of 
|inferior quality—<(Issued by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce.) 

| 


Construction Loan 
Sought by Sanitary 
Board From Chicago 


| 
| 

Request Filed With Federal 
_ Agency for Funds With 


Which to Complete City’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


What is believed to be an innovation in | 
the method of refrigerating and shipping | 


j tion had pointed to the railroad 
shipment of frozen Foveaux Strait oys-| grants as a subsidy. Land grants were | (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo. 


Overhead Exemptions Described 





As Advantage to Barge Lines|To (Contribute to 


Labor Representative O 
Standard at Cong 


(Continued fr 
land | 


| not gifts to the railroads, he declared, but 
| were sales. 

“They were the results of contracts 
made with the Government years ago and 
as @ result of these contracts the Federal | 
Government has secured transportation of | 
Government materials at reduced rates,” 
he explained. 

When taxes, the interest charges, re- 
turns on investment, maintenance of road- 
| bed, maintenance of terminals and other 
overhead charges are taken into consid- 
eration, all factors in railroad expenses, 
he said, the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion is “far in the red, 
black, as it claims.” 


instead of in the | 


La 
The railroads could ignore all the value l 


it has received on account of land grants, 
he said, and still fail to get an adequate | 
return on investment. 

He cited the franking of the mail of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation as one | 
of the minor advantages as against ex- | 
pense to the railroads for the same item. | 
The item of taxation, from which the In- 
land Waterways is exempt, he declared, 
accounts, in the comparison with the rail 
lines, for about 43 per cent of the barge- | 
line differential of 20 per cent in its favor, 
in the freight rates. 

Mr. Dwinell said that if the railroads | 
|could operate with the same exemptions 
be expense, rail rates could be reduced 40| 
per cent today, in comparison with the} 
|barge lines differential of 20 per cent 
| without having these rail costs. There 
{could be such a reduction of rail rates, 
{he stressed, if the railroads could have 
no taxes, no interest charges, no returns 
on investment, no roadbed maintenance | 
charges, etc., as in the case of the barge | 
lines now, he said, only that the public, 

the taxpayers, pay the bills. 


Transfer to Taxpayer 


Of Costs of Operation | 


“The transportation bill of the country 
would not be reduced 40 per cent, how- | 


pposes Universal Wage 


ressional Inquiry 


‘om Page 1.) 
listed soldier?” asked Chairman Shannon 


“I believe, at Leavenworth,” the witness 
replied. 

“I have heard there has been complaint 
because some officers have had their uni- 
forms made at the Quartermaster’s Depot 
at Philadelphia,” Mr. Frey said. “So long 
as the salaries of the junior officers are as) 
low as they are now, I feel the Govern- 
ment is under obligation to enable them 
to get their“uniforms as cheaply as 
possible.” 


Other Requisite 
Of Military Officers 
He added that he understo®d the sal-| 


aries of a colonel in the Army or a cap-} 
tain in the Navy are less than 10 years; 


go. 

Chairman Shannon reminded him that | 
the Government taxes care of the Army | 
officers in addition to their salaries, pro- | 
vides retirement pay for them and a home 
for them to go to in the last extremity; | 
but the merchant, the private citizen, | 
gets none of these, and his last extremity 
would be the poorhouse. Mr. Shannon 
said he “has yet to find the first general 
who has not been arrogant about the 
rights of the Army.” | 

Representative Rich said he favors uni- 
form standard of wages for the same 
classes of work. 

Mr. Frey said that “we want the busi- 
ness men to continue business.” He criti- 
cized “one of the best known national 
manufacturers of heavy machinery in| 
New Jersey,” for furnishing material to 
Boulder Dam, and said that to carry out 
their contracts that plant has instituted 
two shifts of 12 hours each, seven days a 
week. That plant pays skilled labor 50 to 
65 cents an hour, instead of 85 cents to 
$1.50 an. hour, he said. 

“They have not followed out the work- 
staggering plan?” asked Representative 
Pettengill (Dem.), of South Bend, Ind. 

“No,” replied the witness. 

“If there was a minimum wage scale 
standard they could not do that?” inter- 
rupted Representative Rich. 


jof Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, former president, 


| ing as well as of the poor physical condi- 


Child Delinquency 


Conclusion Reached After 
Study by Committee of 
President’s Conference on 


Home Building 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


namely the Committee on Housing and} 
the Community, under the chairmanship 


American Climatological and Clinical As- 
sociation; and the Committee on Recon-| 
ditioning, Remodeling, and Modernizing, | 
under the chairmanship of Frederick M. 
Feiker, director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. 

As a cause of disease and degeneracy, 
poor housing is, according to the authors 
of the first report, inextricably bound up| 
with proverty, ignorance, vice, and un- 
cleanliness, and it is often not possible to} 
isolate the effect of any single one of these | 
factors. Also the evil effects of housing 
are said to be often indirect. Thus 
tuberculosis, although called a “house dis- 
ease,” is spread by contract within the 
house and may be a result of overcrowd- 


tion of the house. 
Improvement of Dwellings 


The same intangibility of relationship | 
exists, says the report, between housing | 
|}and delinquency. An intensive study of | 
| delinquency in Chicago led the Com-| 
mittee to conclude that “delinquency is| 
concentrated in the areas of bad housing | 
and is associated with a complex of condi- | 
| tions, of which bad housing is only one. | 
There is ne sufficient reason for believing | 
that an appreciable reduction jin delin- 
quecy rates will result from improvement 
of individual houses if other things remain 
unchanged.” 





The specific solution propsed by the 
Committee is the development of im- 
proved housing in ngighborhood units, 
which provide not only for suitable dwell- 
ings but for their separation from fac- 
tories railroads, and commercial areas, for 
playgrounds and schools, and for freedom 
from traffic dangers. 

Of 99,000 accidental deaths annually in 
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Bad Housing Said | 


oe ae 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Sept. 16, 1932 


10 a. m.—Michael Gallagher, presi- | 
dent of Pittston Company, of New York, 


holding company for the Van Swerin- 
gen bituminous and anthracite coal in- 
terests, called to pay his respects. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. 


ings are held regularly on Tuesday and | 


Friday of each week.) 


12:15 p. m.—Representative Bacon 


(Rep.), of Old Westbury, N. Y., called. | 


Subject of conference not announced. 
12:30 p. m.—General Charles H. Sher- 
rill, Ambassador to Turkey, and Pres- 
ident of the Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Company, called to discuss the recent 


return to capacity of the company’s 15 | 


mills. 


12:45 p. m.—Senator Hastings (Rep.), 
of Delaware, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Fewer Appointees 
To Civil Service 
Are Noted in Year 


Compilation Discloses That 
21,449 Were Admitted to 
Federal Employment in 
Fiscal Year 


Compilation just completed by 


the 


| United States Civil Service Commission 


shows that during the year ended June 
30, 1932, 21,449 appointments were made 


| to competitive classified positions in the 


Federal civil service as against 38,461 in 
the preceding year. 
This reduction of more than 17,000 in 


'the number of appointments is due chiefly | cationa 


to two reasons: First, the lessening of the 


| number of voluntary separations, due to 


the scarcity of jobs in private employ- 


(Cabinet meet- | 


TODAY’ * 
PAGE ° 3 


‘School Pro 


aress 
| 


Despite Finance 


Difficulty Urged 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 
That Education Must Not 
Be Neglected; Enrollment 
Of 31 Million Predicted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
relief through schools and their staffs and 
employment assistance through guidance 
and placement of students. 

The statement of the Office of Education 
forecasting the education situation for the 
school year follows in full text: 

America’s most fundamental and vital 
industry—that of education—with 1,500,000 
employes carrying its daily results to 3l,- 
| 000,000 people, is quite generally in operae 
tion. 

Latest available statistics from the Fed 
eral Office of Education show that edu- 
cation is putting to work this week and 
next approximately 1,037,605 teachers in 
all type sof schools, 26,953 superintendents 
and business officers, 37,764 public school 
supervisors and principals, 238,306 jani- 
tors, about 50,000 bus drivers and approxi- 
mately 125,000 engineers, carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, health officials, ete. 

Estimated Attendance 

This year’s school family will not oute 
number 1930’s record-breaker of onee 
fourth the Nation's total population, ace 
cording to estimates. Public elementary 
and high school attendance will approxi- 
mate 25,000,000. College and university 
| registration is expected to surpass a mil- 
jlion full-time students and about one- 
; quarter million part-time students. 

Nearly 800,000 boys and girls will “toddle 
off” to kindergarten wiihin the next two 
| weeks. This is about one-third the num- 
ber of all four and five-year olds in large 
| cities, according to the 1930 Census. Forty 
| thousand will be sent to private kinder- 
|gartens. It is interesting to note that 
| kindergartens will be maintained in prac- 
tically all of the major cities of the United 
States this year, despite decreases in edu- 
1 appropriations. Only 2 per cent 
of more than 600 large cities will elimi- 
nate kindergartens or reduce kindergarten 
programs this year. 

Evidence of the decreased birth ra 


| 
| 





te 


}ever, in such an_ event,” Mr. Dwinnell 

|added. “It would be just the same then 
|aS now, and there would be no net sav- 

Formal application of the Chicago jing. Sixty per cent of the transportation 

Sanitary Board for a Federal loan of | costs would be paid by the shippers and 

$36,450,000 to complete its sewage plant| 49 per cent by the taxpayers.” 

was filed with the Reconstruction Fi- 


Sewage Plant 


Rothmann, of Chicago, attorney for that! operation of the barges, as the shippers 
sanitary district. | pay part of the cost and the taxpayers of 
Later after the engineering board of the | the country pay the other part, with the 
Reconstructon Finance Corporation pass total transportation costs the same for 
upon the details of the application, the|the country as a whole when the tax- 
board of directors of the Reconstruction | payers are taken into consideration. 


‘ am He said there is no saving in the coun- | 
nance Corporation Sept. 16 by William try’s transportation bill by reason of the | 


Finance Corporation will give a hearing 


“Transportation by the Inland Water- 


\Need of Federal Inspector 


’ the United States, 30,000 occur in the 
| At Every Industrial Plant 


home, the report states, thus nearly 
| Mr. Frey said there is a difficulty in that | equalling the 33,000 deaths caused by 
if there was a Federal minimum rate “we |™otor accidents. Among the causes of 
would have to have a Federal inspector | these fatal accidents, falls rank first and 
in every plant in the country.” fires second. As corrective measures to 

He said he is opposed to the profes- | reduce these fatalities, the report gives 
sional militarist and the professional pac-| detailed advice to builders on the con- 
ifist and that there is grave danger from|Struction of homes, and to homemakers 
both extremes. He quoted the attitude of | 0M the management of the home and on 
the Federation of Labor as favoring full| ‘1 use of appliances in the home. A list 
| development and upkeep of all navy yards|Of materials for an emergency red-cross 
land arsenals, adequate remuneration of | kit is included. This section of the vol-| 
| all civilian employes and enlisted men, the, ume fills a gap in the essential practical | 
manufacture of war munitions and naval | education of every individual which is 


ment, and, second, to the President’s pol- again may be seen in public elementary 
icy of making only absolutely necessary | school enrollments. Due to economic con- 
appointments, and those through transfer ditions, however, the public schools are 
rather than through certification from | expecting large enrollments of boys and 
registers of eligibles when practicable. girls who formerly attended private insti- 
Preference to Veterans tutions of learning, so that the total ele- 
Of the 21,449 appointments made dur-| mentary school registration will approxi- 
ing the last fiscal year, 6,460 were ap-,| Mate that of 1931. 
pointments of those entitled to veteran | _ Effect of Labor Situation 
preference. This number is 30.11 per cent | Public high school education should be 
of the entire number of appointments|™ore popular this year than ever before 


made as compared with 26.16 per cent in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

In the last fiscal year 1,561 of the ap- 
pointments were veterans entitled to 


to representatives of the Sanitary Board. ways Corporations barges is not cheap but 
Bond Purchase Sought is expensive, with hidden costs and fa- 

Mr. Rothmann stated orally that the | VOred shippers” he said. “Taxes het a 
Sanitary Board wants the Reconstruction | Teal item for the railroads in the United 
Corporation to buy $36,450,000 of the $43,- ; : 
eon nee of bonds that the Sanitary ne could substantially reduce their rates. 


States and but for them the railroads | 


vessels in the Government arsenals and 
navy yards so that the element of pri-| 
vate profit may be removed from the na- | 
tional defense. 

| Robert W. Malone, representing 
|Florida East Coast Railway and 


the 
the 


has issued. He said the project is entirely | “He said that in local taxes alont,—that| morida East Coast Car Ferry Co., criticised 


of a self-liquidating character. The Sani- 


is taxes aside from any Federal levy-the | 


the so-called Seatrain ocean mail contract, 


tary Board, he said, can make some charge |@ilroads are paying $800,000 to $900,000! which has been discussed before the House 


for sewage service, about 200,000 tons of 
fertilizer can be salvaged from the sewage 


and the sanitary district can sell lime- $100,000,000 to canalize the upper Mis-| ent months. He said the Seatrain Com- | 


stone from its properties in considerable 
amounts. Furthermore, he said, the Sani- 
tary Board already sells some waterpower 
and holds land whose value at a minimum 


estimate at this time is from $12,000,000 dependable, expedited, all the year around | ;. gompeting, as 


upward. 

The Sanitary Board has outstanding 
obligations of $9,000,000, he stated, and it 
has prepared specifications in readiness 


a day. 
“It is going to cost the United States 


sissippi River,” he said, adding as a com- 
parison that for less than that cost there 
could be constructéd a double track rail- 
road from St. Louis to Minneapolis, with | 
service.” | 

He said there is nothing sacred about 
waterways. The people of the United) 
States have not bound themselves to give | 


Committees on Appropriations and Post 
Offices and Post Roads at hearings in re- 


pany is enjoying not merely service be- 
tween New Orleans and Havana but op- 
erating a coastwise monopoly between New 
Orleans and New York via Havana, and 
a coastwise concern, 
helped by an ocean mail contract, in 
competition with private industry. 
Quartermaster General DeWitt testified 


regarding the manufacture of garments | 


| special preference, principally because of 
service-connected disability. This number 
is 7.2 per cent of the entire number 
|of appointments made as against 5.6 per 
cent in the preceding fiscal year. 

It will be noted that all the figures 


| usually neglected. 


Checking Fire Waste 
To check the heavy waste from fires the 
Committee calls for a legal attitude new 
| to this country though it has been tried | 





It 


a toll-free route to shippers on them, 


for advertising for construction work on , 
he said. 


which there will be expenditures of $2,- 
500,000 in wages, if the loan is granted, 7 . 
and mucn ae work is in prospect. Loss of Federal Barge Lines 
The estimated entire cost of the sewage Estimated at 46 Millions 
plant project, he continued is $269,000,000, He said that instead of $8,000 net profit 
of which $107,000,000 already has been ex-| of the Government barge line system 
pended. ‘since 1924, the Inland Waterways Cor- 
California Asks Loan poration has failed by $7,000,000 during 
A California delegation also sought a/ the term of its existence to earn interest 


self-liquidating loan for the construction at 4 per cent, and along with the other | 
of a $75,000,000 bridge across San Fran- factors of no taxes, and so on as com- | 


cisco Bay, Calif., from San Francisco to| pared with the railroads,— is really $46,- 
Oakland. The amount of the loan was 000,000 in the hole. 
not stated. The matter was presented by He said that the Inland Waterways 
Charles H. Purcell, chief engineer, C. E. Corporation claims the lower Mississippi 
Andrew, C. C. Carlton, attorney for the| barges have already proven successful but 
Department of Public Welfare, and Ralph\ that in fact there is only an operating 
Modjeski, of Philadelphia, consulting engi-\profit without taking into account taxes, 
neer for the project. maintenance and other factors. He said 
Several delegations also conferred at the there is a deficit in the costs of the War- 
Corporation with Fred C. Croxton, aid to rior River line. 
the board of directors and in charge of He said the railroads of the country are 
direct relief. They represented respectively hungry for business and will be glad to 
Florida, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ken-, have traffic from shippers by waterway 
tucky, in the interest of relief loans. Ken- and rail Summer and Winter. 
tucky has received none so far and seeks roads “ship goods indiscriminately,” 
a loan of $1,500,000. New Hampshire has added, denying that there would be any 


received no loan but its representatives, advantage in the opening of new indus- | 


conferred informally about a possible plan. tries by the barge line development be- 
Florida already has received $500,000 for) cause it would mean, he said, taking away 
direct relief and Missouri has received that same industry from somewhere else, 
$628,930. like steel from Pittsburgh or Birmingham 
and so on. 

“It would be merely a transfer of in- 
dustry,” he said, “without any increase in 
the tonnage of the United States.” 

He said the barge lines failed by $19,- 


President Is tata 
Of Spinning Mill Activity 


After a conference with President Hoover. 900,000 to carry interest charges on con- | 


at the White House Sept. 16, Charles H. struction work done on the streams, on 
Sherrill, American Ambassador to Turkey, which the barges operate, since the barge 
said he had informed the President that lines began in 1924, and failed to carry a 
the 15 mills owned by the Berkshire Fine Proportion of the maintenance costs and 
Spinning Company, of which he is presi- the total cost, if the Corporation would 
dent, and employing a total of 7,000 men Pay its whole way, would be about $46,- 
had returned to capacity work in the last 900,000, he said. { 

two weeks. Explai W orki 

These mills, General Sherrill statea, Mr. Frey Explains Working 

operate in the States of Massachusetts, Of Universal Wage System 
Vermont and Rhode Island and have 1,- 


500,008 spindles and 19,600 looms. stand, Representative Rich asked: 


Agreement Reached to Use ard of wage set not only for manufacturers 
‘ sy: ° 9 of uniforms for the Government but for 
Philippine Mahogany’ Label aii manufacturers, so that all would be on 
a uniform basis, protecting manufacturer 
A corporation signed a stipulation with | and labor alike?” 
the Federal Trade Commission agreeing “Australia and New Zealand believed 
that in its sale, description and advertise- that could be done and secured legislation 
ment of the wood of the Philippine to standardize wages,” Mr. Frey replied, 
Isiands, which it has heretofore designated | “but they discovered a fly in the ointment. 
and described as “Philippine Mahogany,”| while the government did standardize 
and articles of commerce made there-!| wages it did not standardize the prices of 
with, it will not employ the word “Ma-| things, of rentals and other factors in the 
hogany” in connection with the salé of | cost of living. 
the wood without the modifying term) “If the wages were standardized by 
“Philippine.” — Congress without standardizing these 
Names of individuals or firms signing prices of what labor has to pay, labor 
stipulation agreements are not mentioned | would be worse off. ‘The attempt to fix 
in the Commission’s press releases or pub- | wages and prices has ndever been success- 


The rail-| 
he | 


|for the Government. He discussed de- 
tails of costs of supplies of this character | 
—breeches, coats, shirts, overalls, etc.— 
made by the Government in its Philadel- 
| phia plant. The Committee will resume 
hearings Sept. 19. 


Federal Right to Permit 
Branch Bank Challenged 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
lishment and operation are at the time 
permitted to State banks by the law of 
the State in quesion. 

“Also, to meet certain special contin- 
gencies, Wisconsin has since authorized 
State banks to operate receiving and dis- 
bursing stations in villages in very lim- 
ited and specified instances, and in one, 
particular situation the operation’ of a 
bank at two locations in the same city. 

“Again, as I understand, the Attorney 
General of the United States has given 
opinion under which the Comptroller of | 
the Currency has authorized city branch! 
banking by National banks in Wisconsin. 
Again, I am satisfied, the opinion is in| 
error, and an action by the State will be| 
sustained. | 

“The obvious purpose of the McFadden 
Act is to relieve National banks from the 
disadvantage of competition with State | 
banks with which they are not on a parity | 
in branch banking privileges. The record | 
|of the legislation is replete with the spe-| 
|cific expression of this purpose. And the} 
language of the Act points to the same) 
purpose. It is a perversion of both pur- 
pose and language to extend it so as to 
give National banks an advantage over | 
State banks or to extend branch banking | 
privileges one iota beyond what is neces-| 
sary to meet the privileges of the State} 
banks. The opening of the door a crack| 
in favor of State banks does not throw it} 
wide open to National banks, but it is 
open only the same crack to National | 
| banks. 
“I am satisfied that the most the Na-} 


| 
| 


and that only which State banks are} 
| Strjetly and inconsequential field. I un-| 
|deTstand that the branch established in 
| Milwaukee cannot be brought within this 
|field. Therefore, appropriate proceedings 
| will .be commenced to oust the First Wis- | 
|consin National Bank from the operation | 
of this branch. 


“Yours truly, 


| 
| 


‘Insurance Rates Reduced 
On Hudson Bay Route 


While the experimental marine insur- 
ance rates applicable to the Hudson Bay | 
|shipping route still remain high, the re- 
| port for 1932 of the Imperial Shipping 


FRED M. write, 
“Deputy Attorney General.” 


| 


| Wilbur, of the Department of the Interior, | 


lications, but the facts in each proceeding 
are presented to show methods of com-| 


ful.” Committee on this subject has led to a 


He pointed out that in some sections of| reduction in the charges applicable to 


| successfully in France and Germany. 
| is to treat the person who has a fire as a 
| public offender rather than an unfortu- 
nate. 

The value of wide-spread repair and 
modernizing of homes in creating employ- 
ment at the present time is stressed in 
the section of the volume devoted to home 
reconditioning. Apart from the higher| 
standard of living in an up-to-date home, | 
|the Committee points out that proper 
maintenance protects the home owner's 
investment. Reconditioning offsets de- 
preciation while remodeling and modern-| 
jizing prevent obsolescence. “Thus, the 
owner finds his property more readily mar- 
ketable if he desires to dispose of it, and 
his home will be a better security for a 
loan if he wishes to borrow on it.” 


Heme Modernization 

This section of the report is a manual 
for the owner who wishes to repair or 
modernize his home. It outlines the steps 
that should be taken before any work is 
begun—such as study of the neighborhood 
to prevent unjustified expenditures in the 
house, thorough-going determination of all 
the needs of the house to forestall piece- 
meal alteration that may prove unwise, 
estimating of cost, and arranging for 
financing; it sets up standards for each 
section of the house and indicates how, 
they may be realized; and finally it gives 
a home inspection list by which the home 
owner may check all the ordinary features 
of his house from cellar to attic and in- 
cluding the grounds. 

In a foreword to the volume Secretary 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





states that “the special merit of the Con- 
ference Committee’s report on this subject 
is that it analyzes for the home owner the 
problems involved in home improvement, | 
and, while encouraging modernization, its| 
program tends to protect him from waste.” | 

The volume contains on introduction by | 
the editors, Dr. John M. Gries and Dr. | 
James Ford. Eight volumes of the final | 
reports of the President’s Conference have | 
already appeared. Three more will be} 
published in the near future. The volumes | 
can be purchased for $1.15 each postpaid, 
from Dr. James Ford, Editor, President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


Wool Imports and Exports 
Of France Show Decline 


Imports of raw wool (including wool on| 
the skin) into France during the first six 
months of 1932, amounted to 146,816,000 


pared with 171,135,000 kilos imported dur- 


While Mr. Frey was on the witness| tional banks are authorized to do is that| 18 the corresponding period of 1931. 


Exports of wool tops during the 1932 


“Should not there be a uniform stand-| authorized to do, and that is in a very re-| Dalf year totaled 9,247,000 kilos as against 


11,922,600 kilos exported during the 1931 
period. The greatest declines in ship-| 
ments were to Belgium and Luxemburg, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the decreases 
amounting to 884,300 kilos, 537,200 kilos, 
and 465,400 kilos, respectively. 

Exports of worsted yarns in the 1932 
half year were 6,065,800 kilos, a large de- 
cline when compared with shipments dur- 
ing the 1931 period which totaled 10,729,- 
700 kilos. Important decreases were regis- | 
tered in shipments to Germany, Great'| 
Britain, Belgium and Luxemburg and 
Brazil. Principal gains were shown in 
shipments to the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land.—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) | 


Linen Imports Rise 
The quantity of linen piece goods im-| 


given are for a period before the economy 


law of June 30, 1932, became effective.— 


(Civil Service Commission.) 


Extra Session of Congress 
Is Requested of President 


President Hoover was urged Sept. 16 in 
a petition left at the White House for 
presentation to him by three officers of 
the Khaki Shirts of America, an organiza- 
tion formed by World War veterans, to 
call an extra session of Congress to pass 
such legislation and to make such appro- 
priations as are necessary to meet the un- 
employment situation. 

The petition declared that State, local 
and individual measures of relief “are woe- 
fully inadequate to meet the situation.” 

The officers who bore the petition were 
E, F. Everett, trasurer; L. W. Walde, sec- 
retary, and R. B. Ellison, national or- 
ganizer. 


Tone of Trade in France 
Termed More Encouraging 


The French business tone appears to 
be more encouraging recently, largely be- 
cause of such favorable factors as un- 
usually good crops, rising wholesale prices, 
and strong security prices, according to a 
report from the Commerce Department's 
Regional Division. 

There is an expectation in business cir- 
cles of a moderate revival in the heavy 
industries, it was stated. 

However, during the past month, pro- 
duction and consumption generally con- 
tinued low, and unemployment remained 
high. The railway deficit was heavy for 
August. Unfavorable tax returns are 
necessitating a two billion franc bond is- 
sue to meet current obligations. Foreign 
trade showed a further decline for the 
month.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Empire Trade Vessels 
To Be Sent to Montreal 


An “Empire Trade Ship” will be sent 
from Liverpool to Montreal early in Octo- 
ber in furtherance of the “Buy British” 
movement. This vessel, the White Star 
liner “Laurentjc,” is being sent to Mon- 
treal with ‘the object of enabling British 


| kilos (1 kilo equals 2.2046 pounds) com-| ™anufacturers to,establish personal touch 


with possible Canadian buyers and to 
show the goods they have to sell. The 


| vessel will be open to the general public 


as an exhibition during the week she is 
in port and arrangements are being made 
for representatives of firms traveling on 
the vessel to stay on board while at Mon- 
treal—(Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


Favorable Note Presented 
By Bolivia in Chaco Dispute 


A 
ceived 


“most encouraging note” 
from Bolivia by the 


was re- 
neutral 


| negotiators in the Chaco dispute, accord-| upon shorter 


ing to an oral statement by the Depart- 
ment of State Sept. 16. 

Following the receipt of the note, the 
neutrals—Colombia, Cuba, the United 


because of the scarcity of jobs. The hold< 
ing power of the high school will be in- 
creased, and there will be fewer “drop< 
the freshman and sophomore 
years, it is predicted. Many graduates of 
the past few years, now unemployed, are 
expected to fall in line to take high school 
post-graduate courses, provided free by 
many city school systems, and adult edu- 
cation at the high school level is expected 
to show a sharp rise. Total enrollments 
this term should exceed the 1930 record 
of approximately 50 per cent of all high 
| school age boys and girls. 

Colleges and universities are hopeful of 
registering as many students in 1932 as 
they did in 1931. Many institutions of 
higher education which felt ‘a drop in 
Summer school attendance, hope to re- 
port a normal registration within the next 
few weeks. Gradiate college work is ex- 
pected to attract large numbers this term, 
| Thousands of adults without jobs will be 
| Seeking school training during the next 
several months. In the emergency last 
year many cities kept their school build- 
ings open for adult and parent education, 
and this year the successful plan of pro- 
viding education dring the enforced lei- 
sure time will be continued. Vocational, 
continuation, and night schools will again 
adjust their programs to meet the needs 


outs” in 


‘|of unemployed and part-time employed 


persons. Day, evening, and Saturday ed- 
ucation will be provided, the Saturday 
classes operating very conveniently with 
| the 5-day week. Dearborn, Mich., Lans- 
|ing, Mich., Stamford, Conn., Gary, Ind., 
}and numerous other cities held Saturday 
classes last year or allowed unemployed 
adults the use of school rooms or grounds. 

Rural schools are expecting larger en- 
rollments this year because of increasingly 
large migrations of families from the city 
to the farm. The Department of Agricul- 
true reports that 1,679,000 persons moved 
from cities to farms in 1930, nearly three 
quarters of a million more than the num- 
ber that moved from farm to city. The 
trend is still “farmward,” which means 
additional responsibility for rural school 
administrators and_ teachers. “Rural 
schools must be strengthened, their 
curricula enriched, and provisions made 
for adult educational opportunities,” says 
James A. Moyer, President of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life, commenting on the “back-to- 
land” movement. 

Cost of Tansportation 

Federal Office of Education records 
|; show more than $55,000,000 a year spent 
|to transport children in rural sections of 
the United States to their studies. They 
| journey daily in 55,000 motor vehicles and 
in 4,000 horse-drawn vehicles. Although 
the old-time one room schools are disap- 
pearing at the rate of 3,000 per year, it 
is estimated that there are still approxi- 
; mately 145,000 one-room schools in the 
| various States, and about 17,000 consoli- 
| dated schools. 
| Decreases in appropriations for educa- 
| tion may have a tendency this year, in 
|/many schools, to cause the crowding of as 
jmany pupils as possible into each class= 
| room in order to employ fewer teachers 
;}and to keep instruction costs to a min- 
jimum. That this practice may hamper 
}education is pointed out by William G. 
Carr, research director of the National 
| Education Association, who recently said, 
“If education takes for its major purpose 
the development of personality and char- 
| acter, instead of routine learning of facts, 
| names, dates, definitions and the’ like, 
|most educators would favor at least some 
|small groups permitting close and friendly 
|contact between teachers and pupils.” 
| ‘To meet pared appropriations for educa- 
tion, a number of schools have decided 
terms. This practice, al« 
{though not general, may be sufficiently 
| widespread to reduce the standards of in- 
|struction set for public elementary and 
| high schools. One month less school per 


States, Mexico and Uruguay—immediately | year would naturally mean, if the short 
held a meeting and sent a copy of the| term continued throughout the elementary 
note, together with an accompanying land high school period, a year and a half 


near Kensington, Md. For such measure-| Petition condemied by the Commission|the United States, the cost of living is|ships equipped with a gyro compass 


education for 


ments to be of value, it was necessary that 
observations be made for a period of sev- 


as unfair, for the guidance of industry | 
and protection of the public—(Issued by 


higher than in some other sections. | 





Between Aug. 10 and Sept. 30, 1932, the 


ported into the United States in the 1932|note of their own to Paraguay, it was| less 


He said that for many articles the en-| additional premium is reduced from 50s. | 


first half year recorded a gain over re-/ Stated. 


every high schoo} 
| graduate. 


ceipts in the 1931 corresponding period, al- No reply has yet been received from! Various ways of decreasing educational 


eral days before the eclipse. Field in- |Paraguay, it was stated by the Depart-|costs are being reported to the National 


the Federal Trade Commission.) listed men buy at Government post ex-|to 40s. per £100, the additional charge of|though the value was less; receipts in 


tensity recorders showed no change in 
racio broadcast transmission during the 


eclipse. Ionization of the lower (100 kilo-| wards. Changes were also noted in the be extended to the point where it would/ with wireless direction-finding apparatus. 


meter) re 


: gion of the Kennelly-Heaviside | 


ayer decreased considerably as the eclipse | 


progressed, but returned to normal after- but that the varieiy of things sold*could 


region above 225 kilometers, but complete| be an abuse. 
results are not yet available. “Where are the shoes made for the en- 


changes there should be no opposition, | 2s. per gross registered ton remaining in| the 1931 first six months amounted to 10,- 


\effect. Vessels are required to be fitted 


387,144 pounds, valued at $6,935,988, and 
in the like period of 1933, 11,313,898 pounds, 


ment. The Bolivian note was in reply 
to an appeal by the neutrals to cease 
hostilities which last week threatened 


—(Issued by the Department of Com-|worth $5,567,886.—(Department of Com-/war, despite the efforts of the neutral 


merce.) 


merce.) 


j negotiators. 


|sram, 


Education Association and to the Federal 
| Office of Education in Washington, D. C, 
| Some are worthy of duplication elsewhere 
—others are harmful to the school pro« 
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Review of Recent Tax Legislation | 
Presented to National Conference 


t | 


+ 


; 


*"40,000,000 acres in five States alone which;the power to take local governments | 


‘State of Wisconsin, Milwaukee \¢ 
- shows the following trermd in delinquency: | interest payments. 


, New York and Chicago. 





Principal Problem of Last Two Years Has 


Been Relieving General Property of . 
Burden, Session Is Told 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Were tax. delinquent. {into receiverships if they do not meet| 

The delinquency problem is not confined | their obligations. During 1930, before the 
by any means to rural districts. In the | legislation was adopted, about 30 units 
County | defaulted at least temporarily upon their 


6.96 per cent of the tax levy of 1928 was| These public receiverships are not al- 
sold at tax sale; the figure for the 1930)|together new on the American financial 
levy was 17.64 per cent; and preliminary | scene, but they have never before been so 
data indicate that it will be substantially important. A public receivership in- 
higher this year. Newspaper reports in| volves a suspension of home rule and de- 
December, 1931, credited Philadelphia | mocracy and consists of local government 
with uncollected taxes of $32,000,000, about | by a State dictatorship. 
$10,000,000 of which were expected to be| So far, we have considered the finan- 
paid. |cial difficulties from the standpoint of 
In April, 1932, Detroit had a tax de-| governments. The taxpayer, too, has had 
linquency of $40,000,000, $21,000,000 of | his troubles. Tax rates which were toler- 
which was on the current levy and rep-/| able two years ago became intolerable dur- | 
resented 27.6 per cent of that levy. The|ing the depression. The general property | 
delinquency has since been reduced to/| tax, like a mortgage, creates a high fixed 
25 per cent. Tax delinquency in Buffalo, ; charge upon real estate, and during de- | 
New York, was reported to equal 32.74 per-| pressions when incomes shrink or dis-| 
cent of the assessment roll. New Orleans | appear this fixed charge is often more 
was said to have had a delinquency on | than the taxpayer can meet. | 
Dec. 31, 1931, of 23.7 per cent of its as-| Owners of real estate the country over | 
sessment. jhave found themselves in this predica-| 
Partly because they were already heavily |ment. Farmers have experienced it as| 
in debt and partly because of tighter | the result of the drop in farm prices from 
credit conditions and lack of confidence,| an index of 155 (compared with pre-war) | 
States and municipalities found their credit | in 1929, to 56 in April, 1932. Farm prices| 
weakened or exhausted at a time when|this year hit the lowest levels in a gen- | 
borrowing might have been used to save |eration. Farm leaders have called for re- 
them. In 1930 the average per capita|lief against these prices and have} 
debt in first class cities was $185.88. | threatened to strike ‘if it were not given. 
Philadelphia was reported, in the latter |The recent strike among the farmers of 
part of 1931, to be struggling to sell a/|Iowa, Nebraska, and the Dakotas indicates 
$15,000,000 bond issue, only $7,000,000 of | that this threat was not altogether idle. 
which had been sold. New York com-/In cities people without jobs were threat- 
plained of inability to get money from its! ened with the loss of homes as a result of | 
banks without exorbitant rates of interest. | foreclosure or sale for taxes. 
Detroit borrowed $52,000,000 from its own 
banks and industries and the banks of} 
However, the | 
city is struggling desperately to balance its 
current budget and reports that there is 
no way for it to borrow more money with | 
which to do the balancing. 


Relief Problem 
Then Appeared 


To make the situation a thousand times | 
worse, there appeared upon the horizon a 
relief problem. Before this depression 
governments had assumed the obligation 
of caring for the needy to some extent, 
but to a large degree relief had been left 
to private charity agencies. The depression | 
had not gone far before it became ap- 
parent that governments must assume the 
major part of the relief load if wholesale 
destitution and its dangerous consequences 
were to be avoided. 

At first it was assumed that relief was 


Taxpayers’ Protests 


On Government Costs 


With this as a background, it is easy 
to unedrstand why taxpayers’ complaints 
have assumed unprecedented proportions. | 
Newspaper editorials all over the country, 
are deploring the “excessive costs of gov- 
ernment” and “intolerable tax burdens.” 
Taxpayers’ alliances have multiplied and 
have enjoyed more attention than ever 
before. It is an ill wind that blows no- 
body no good and taxpayers’ alliances have 
entered their golden age during this de- 
pression. Several States have new alli- 
ances this year, including Kentucky and 
Wisconsin. 


On June 3, 1932, there was held, in Chi- 
cago, a nation-wide conference for the re- 
duction of governmental expenditure. In 
{a two-day session speakers pictured the 
| great issue of our time to be the fight be- 
a local problem and that only the munici-| tween tax spenders and taxpayers. The 
palities were concerned. Gradually, the|@tmy of public pay rollers, it was de- 
demand appeared for State and National!Clared, has fed too long at the public 
assistance for the hard-pressed localities.; trough. Billions must be lopped off from 
The Fall of 1931 and the, Winter of 1932) the total expenditures of governments. 
witnessed special sessions called in several| ‘The principal tax problem of the last 
States, primarily to deal with this prob-|two years has been that of relieving gen- 
lem of relief. Other States dealt with | eral property of its heavy burden of taxes. 
the problem at their regular sessions. | Relief has’ followed two main lines—that | 

There follows a list of these States which | of reducing governmental expenditures, | 
enacted relief legislation, and the amounts | and that of shifting the burden from the 
of appropriations in each State: general property tax to other sources of 








| 
' 


MT | AER ss scsccecccntepen $20,000,000 | revenue. 

ee a ° 5,000,000 “ P - i 
New Jersey...:... veseeeeee 9,616,033 | Reductions in Salaries 

BEE Nice scosscope weseere 20,000,000 [J Government Units 

Wisconsin ...... cosscnsacs . GuOnD : 

SE oc ch svduned ses» 20,000,000 In theory, it is a close question as to 
Pennsylvania ....... 10,000,000 | Whether or not public expenditures should | 
“Pennsylvania ............. 15,000,000 |be cut during a depression. There is a) 


great deal to be said for stable govern-| 
mental expenditures during hard times. 
Such a policy maintains their purchasing 
power. But during the last two years we 
have been confronted by a condition and 
not a theory. The Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research puts it as fol- 
lows: 

“The Nation as a whole has been buying 
about $14,000,000,000 a year of government 
from a national income of about $90,000,- 
000,000. When, in a period of depression, 
that national income shrinks to say $65,-| 
000,000,000, and taxes go unpaid, it follows 
that the cost of government must be 
similarly deflated.” 


Reductions in public expenditures have | 
been sought in many directions. The first | 
to suggest itself has been the reduction of! 
the salaries of public officials. Much sal- 
ary cutting there has undoubtedly been, 
from the National Government down to 
the smallest muncipalities. The Federal | 
cut has been 8.3 per cent where salaries | 
are over $1,000. The cut in Michigan and 
Virginia was 10 per cent. West Virginia’s 
cut ranged from 10 to 25 per cent. Detroit 
has cut salaries 23 per cent and upward! 
from what they were a year ago; Toledo 
has cut 25 per cent; Cleveland from 14.6 
to 50 per cent. This is to mention only 
a few of many examples. 


Some States have sought deflations in a 
centralization of governmental functions. 
First among these is the State of North 
Carolina, which has taken over the 
maintenance and construction of all roads 
in the State. Local and county highway 
commissions have been abolished. The 
State took over 45,000 miles of county and 
township highways. 
More important, perhaps, is the program 
to finance the State highway system with- 
out any levy upon property. North Caro- 
lina has gone all the way in accepting the 
doctrine that the public roads are so ex- 
clusively a benefit to the motor vehicle 
that owners of vehicles should pay for the 
entire cost of the highways, The gasoline 
tax was increased from 5 to 6 cents. 

The State expects to’reduce the cost of 
the highway system materially. It de- 
cided to scrap its State aid system on t 
ground that the aids have not result 
in a corresponding reduction of property 
taxes. The property tax levy for roads 
amounting to $5,500,000 has been entirely 
abolished. The State claims a reduction 
in the annual cost of maintenance of 
| $2,250,000. 

In addition, the State has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the necessary operating ex- 
penses of its schools during the constitu- 
tional six-month school term. The State 
made an effort to finance its educational 


*Second appropriation. +To $25,000,000. 

This makes a total of at least $101,000,- | 
000 which has been made available. New 
York is voting on a $20,000,000 bond issue 
for relief purposes in November. In ad- 
dition, Massachusetts appropriated $3,000,- | 
000 “for the construction of public works | 
in order to alleviate the present unem-'| 
ployment emergency.” Rhode Island made 
$1,500,000 available for loans to localities. | 
Eearly in 1931 Oklahoma appropriated | 
$300,000 in State aid for direct relief and | 
another $300,000 for the distribution of | 
seed. Wisconsin expended over $4,000,000 
on a grade crossing elimination program | 
mainly to relieve unemployment. 


Industrial Cities’ 
Efforts Toward Relief 


Relief still continues to be a major} 
problem for our industrial cities. At the 
point of being forced to abandon its re- 
lief service for want of funds, Chicago 
called a conference of bankers and busi- 
ness men on June 4, 1932, and the con-| 
ference raised $4,000,000 with which to 
continue relief service until August. At| 
a conference of 27 mayors in Detroit on 
June 2, 1932, Mayor Murphy of Detroit | 
declared that local authorities were un-| 
able to cope with local needs and Federal | 
assistance was imperative. Only two 
mayors voted against a resolution asking 
for Federal assistance in the form of a 
$5,000,000,000 construction program. More 
recently, of course, some local governments 
have secured loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of the, Federal | 
Government. 

Although most States and municipali- 
ties have had a terrific spell of financial 
headache, most of them have, down to 
the present, managed to keep themselves 
more or less solvent. Some defaulting 
there has undoubtedly been, less fre-| 
quently on the interest and principal of 
notes and bonds, more often in the fail-| 
ure to meet salary obligations when due.' 
Chicago, perhaps, has received more pub- 
licity on its salary juggling, but many 
other cities have had similar experiences. 

Almost every sizeable city has had an 
extremely difficult time balancing its 
budget and some have resorted to every 
Possible expediency to do so. Someone 
has compiled a list of 122 cities and 104 
counties, townships and irrigation dis-| 
tricts and other improvement districts in 
31 States which have been reported to be | 
in default as to principal or interest dur- 
ing the last five years. 

At least three States in 1931 enacted 
receivership legislation for the benefit of 
local government—the States of New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and North Caro- 
lina. The New Jersey legislation enables 
a justice of the Supreme Court to throw 
@ municipality into receivership upon the 
petition of any municipal bond or note- 
holder after a 60-day default. 

The receiver was to consist of a fi- 
ance committee consisting of the Attorney | 
General, State Tax Commission, and Com- 
missioner of Municipal Accounts. The re- 
ceivership was to continue until all ob- 
ligations had been funded or refunded. 


of 15 cents on $100 of property. The reve- 


property. 
itances and franchises were raised. 


program it is the 
experience in North Carolina, 


| several 


program without a resort to a Jevy on 
property, but finally accepted a State levy 


nue system was revised to raise much ad-| 
ditional money from other sources than| local budgets as seem advisable. 
Rates on incomes and inher- 


According to the proponents of this| 
result of some hard 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Decisions Handed Down in 
Cases Involving Federal Tax 
Laws Announced 


Marvin H. Gates, Trustee, Estate of 
Jemuel C. Gates. Docket No. 46181. 


(1) Petitioner leased certain land 
for 99 years and subject to such lease 
sold the building situated thereon. 
Held, that under the terms of the in- 
struments there was a lease of the 
land and building for 99 years for 
which petitioner received a bonus of 
$186,269.46. 

(2) Commissions paid by a lessor 
to secure a 99 year lease on property 
owned by him are capital expenditures 
which must be amortized over the 
term of the lease. 

(3) Where a bonus for a 99 year 
lease is paid with cash and promissory 
notes which were worth their face 
amount it is held that the cash, 
plus the notes, constitute taxable in- 
come in the year received by the peti- 
tioner. 


C. J. Phillips, A. A. Gambill. Docket Nos. 
47901, 7902. 


The petitioners as sole stockholders 
of the taxpayer corporation distrib- | 
uted to themselves practically all of 
its assets in 1925, leaving the corpora- 
tion without assets of value. Held, 
that they are liable as transferees for 
the assets received by them. 


Leamington Hotei Company. Docket No.| 
48413. 


Minnesota property taxes which be- | 
came a liability on May 1 are not de- 
ductible by the petitioner although 
paid by it where the property taxed 
was acquired on June 11, 1927. The 
amount paid by the petitioner rep- 
resented taxes of a prior owner and 
constituted an additional cost of the 
property to petitioner. 

Petitioner accrued its estimated lia- 
bility for water service as an expense 
for the taxable year and) deducted 
the amount thereof in computing its 
net taxable income. The charge was 
paid in the following year in an 
amount less than that estimated. 
Held, that the amount actually paid 
should be deducted. 


Carl Newman Davie. Docket Nos. 48980 
and 51460. Orville A. Park. Docket Nos. 
48982 and 62995. Charles Simpson Reid. 
Docket No. 48983. : 

Exempt Income. Employes of a 
State or political subdivision. At- 
torneys representing the Superintend- 
ent of Banks of the State of Gerogia in 
legal matters pertaining to insolvent 
banks, under a contract prescribing 
minimum and maximum retainer 
fees for each insolvent bank handled 
plus commissions paid for collecting 
debts due the banks, were not em- 
ployes within the law exempting com- 
‘pensation paid to officer or employe 
of the State or political subdivision 
thereof. 








the preservation of the rights and pre 
rogatives of local self-government.” Paul 
W. Wagner in a recent article in the 
Political Science Review offers the addi- 
tional explanation that the State has had 
excellent governors in recent 
years and that “there have been so many 
scandals in local government that confi- 
dence in local self-government has been 
shaken.” d 
North Carolina claims a reduction of 
$12,000,000 in property taxes as a result 
of its centralization program and the sub- 
stitution of other sources of revenue for 
the property tax. This is a 20 per cent 
reduction. The State also claims to have 
now reduced the portion of tax revenue 
raised from property taxes for the State! 
and all its subdivisions to 52 per cent. 
Town highways are in the process of 
absorption into county systems in the 
State of Michigan and in the State of 
Indiana. 


Government Economy 
By Consolidation 


There has been a great deal of talk 
about consolidation of units of government | 
as a road to economy. It is customary to 
point to the 419 odd taxing bodies in Cook 
County, Illinois, as a shining example of 
the opportunities of consolidation. Con- 
solidation is likely to proceed slowly, 
among other reasons because public of- 
ficials do not wish to consolidate them- 
selves out of a job and because citizens 
are afraid they may surrender some of 
their prerogatives. It should also be said 
that outside of a few cases of cleatly over- 
developed governmental machinery such 
as exists in Cook County, and some of 
the small school districts which clearly 
have no economic justification, the case for 
consolidation as a means of econmy has 
not been demonstrated. 
Studies of the possible economies of con- 
solidation are being carried on in Wiscon- 
sin and Montana in collaboration with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Idaho is to vote this Fall on a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the consoli- 
dation of covfhties. Several commissions 
in the State of Indiana have recommended 
the reorganization and consolidation of 
local governments, and similar recommen- 
dations have been made by special tax 
commissions in New Jersey and New York. 
One alleged method of reducing public 
expenditures receiving wide attention at 
the present time is the limitation of prop- 
erty tax rates by legislation or constitu- 
tional mandate. Iowa passed a law in the 
session of 1931, making a reduction of 5 
per cent in local property taxes mandatory. 


Exceptions were to be allowed, as dona- 
tions. 


Defense Is Presented 


For State Aid System 


On the other hand, the State aid system 
is defended as one of the moste effective 
ways of reducing the burden of local gen- 
eral property taxes. It seems quite evident 
that the State should not continue to 
pour huge sums of money into local com- 
munities without exercising some control 
of the way in which the money is spent. 
Legislation has been suggested which 
would create a State agency to cooperate 
with local communities in devising ways 
and means for reducing local property 
taxes. 

It is further proposed that the agency 
should have the power either in cases of 
appeal to it by local taxpayers or on its 
own motion to order such changes in the 
These 
| orders should only apply to expenditures 
toward which the State lends its as- 
sistance and should not be mandatory 
upon the localities except as a condition 
which must be met in order to receive 





The occasion for this legislation was the 
default upon its bonds of North Bergen | 
Township in Hudson County. The Mas- 
sachusetts statute was specific rather than 
general and designated a 
known as the Fall River Board of Fi-~ 


four times between 1919 and the present 


among the various counties of the State 





nance to administer the finances of Fall| terest payments. 
The people demanded tax relief and 
were “little interested in such factors as 


River. A local government commission 
in the State of North Carolina now has 


| 


They say . 
that total taxes in the State increased| State aid. North Carolina has established 


The burden was very-unequally distributed | director of local government at its head. 


committee | During 1930, approximately 30 units de-|Capecity, the commission has entire charge 
|faulted at least temporarily in their in-|0f the approving and issuing of local 


.|@ local government commission with a 


_|In addition to functioning in an advisory 





Injunction to Prevent Merger 
Denied Minority Stockholders 


Holdings of Group Are Held Not Adequate to 





Justify Restraining Order 





Minority stockholders of a Minne- 
sota corporation owning 597 of the 
264,201 outstanding shares of the cor- 
poration have been refused an injunc- 
tion against the consolidation of the 
corporation with another similar Min- 
nesota corporation by the transfer of 
its assets to a new corporation to be 
organized to take the place of the two 
corporations. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court held 
the small minority was not entitled to 
an injunction or to the appointment 
of a receiver to take possession of the 
corporation’s property and _ recover 
such of its property as had been trans- 
ferred to the new corporation in ac- 
cordance with the so-called “liberal 
rule” as distinguished from the strict 
rule under which a corporation may 
not sell all of its assets and consoli- 
date with another corporation over 
the objection of a single stockholder. 

The decision was rendered in the 
case of Paterson et al. v. Shattuck 
Arizona Copper Co. Publication of 
the opinion was begun in the issue of 
Sept 16 and concludes as follows: 


It is said and denied that the rule at 
common law was that a corporation 
against the will of a minority of its stock- 


‘holders could not dispose of all the cor- 


porate assets. See 300 Harv. Law Rev. 


335. It is really of no great concern what | 


the common law was. At the time of the 
separation of the colonies the business 
transactions performed through the in- 
strumentality of corporations were lim- 
ited in number and scope and were not 
of a complex character. 

Ordinarily, those who made up a cor- 
poration invested their money and em- 
barked their services in it. There was a 
resemblance to a partnership; and if a ma- 
jority of the copartners could not sell the 
copartnership business, the ready argu- 
ment was that a corporation could not 
sell its business through a majority of 
the stockholders against the objection of 
a minority. There was something of unity 
between the stockholders and the corpora- 
tion. 

While the rule against a transfer of 
all the corporate assets is asserted and 
given effect as occasion requires, the 
tendency of the decisions and the effect of 
statutes is to prevent a minority dictation 
while holding a good faith and honest 
majority to account in the conduct of 
the corporate business and the earning of 
profits; and the growth in part is by 
engrafting exceptions upon the old strict 
rule. There is a strict rule and a liberal 
rule. 

The liberal rule is stated in Treadwell 
v. Salisbury Mfg. Co. 73 Mass. (7 Gray) 
393, 404, in this wise: 

“At common law, the right of corpora- 
tions, acting by a majority of their 
stockholders, to sell their property is ab- 
solute, and is not limited as to objects, 
circumstances or quantity.” 


Stockholders’ Interest 
In Conduct of Affairs 


And further the court says: 
“Neither the public nor the Legislature 


or its management. 
solely to the stockholders, who have a 
pecuniary stake in the proper conduct of 
their affairs. By accepting a charter, 
they do not undertake to carry on the 
indefinitely, and without any regard to the 
condition of their corporate property, Pub- 


lic policy ddes not require them to goon at 
a loss. 


well as for the interest of the stock- 
holders, that they should cease to trans- 


cannot be prudently continued.” 


111 Va. 468, 69 S. E. 359. 


cisco, etc., 


a specified percentage of the profits. 


for which it is chartered. 


| 





guilty thereof, could not be tried on an 


immaterial. 


thereof as provided by law” unless such 


stolen property. 


menced within the period specified by 





| bonds and notes. 


(Mr, Groves’ address will be con- 
cluded in the issue of Sept. 20.) 





prosecuted in the State of Kansas and 


its assets. The case is an interesting one 
but not at all controlling on the result 
here; for conceding that all that is held 
there is good law it does not apply to the 
situation before us. 

And see Geddes v. Anaconda, etc., 254 
U. S. 590. Other cases sustaining the 
plaintiffs are cited in 14 C. J. p. 865, 
sections 1322-1323; 3 Cook, Corporations 
(8 ed.) section 670; 4 Thompson, Corpo- 


rations, (3 ed.) section 2501; Ballatine 
Man. Corp. section 177. 
Helpful Discussions 
By Law Writers 
The different doctrines, affected as 


they are by a variation in the facts of the 
cases and in the statutory or charter au- 
thority conferred are discussed by the law 
writers helpfully. 30 Harv. Law Rev. 335; 
20 Col. Law Rev. 344; 7 Va. Law Rev. 640; 
30 Yale Journ. 633; 14 Minn. Law Rev. 
58; 78 U. Pa. Law Rev. 881; Id, note 423. 
And see Noyes Intercorporate Relations, 
section 108 et seq.; Ballantine Man. Corp. 
section 57, et seq. 2 Dunnell, Minn. Dig. 
(2 ed.) section 2014, 2074. 

It does not seem likely that stockholders, 
through corporate action, could be re- 
quired to become members of a corpo- 
ration of a different State and be sub- 
jected to different liabilities or to accept 
stock therein in lieu of their own. The 
trial court said in reference to this: 


“No statutes have been Cited which con- 
template or authorize the merger of do- 
mestic corporations into a foreign corpo- 
ration. To permit such a procedure would 
require minority stockholders, against 
their will, to become stockholders in a 
corporation wholly subject to foreign juris- 
diction and possibly with powers and lia- 
bilities vastly different from those of the 
domestic corporation of which they may 
have become members. This situation is 
well illustrated by a reference to the cer- 
tificate of incorporation of the Shattuck | 
Denn.” 

Again, the corporation does not own 
the stock of its stockholders and can not 
exchange them for other stock; and it 
can accomplish such result only by secur- 
ing action by the stockholders. The cor- 
poration does not own the stock; nor do 
the stockholders in a legal sense own the 
corporate property. 

Reverting to the liberal rule stated in| 
the Massachusetts case, we quote from 
Bowditch v. Jackson, 76 N. H. 351, 32 
A. 1014: 

“It is admitted on all sides that the 
majority may sell out if the corporation 
is insolvent. And when brought face to 
face with the question whether they must 
wait until the stockholders’ investment is 
all lost before taking action, the conclu- 
sion has been that if insolvency is im- 





have any direct interest in'their business 
These are committed 


business for which they are incorporated, 


On the contrary, it would seem 
very clearly for the public welfare, as 


act business as soon as in the exercise of 
a sound judgment, it is found that it 


In harmony with the Massachusetts case 
there may be noted: Beidenkopf v. Des 
Moines Life Ins. Co. 160 Iowa 629, 142 N. 
W. 434; Halpern v. Grabosky, 296 Pa. 108, 
145 A. 834; Nave-McCord Merc. Co. 29 
F. (2d) 383; Cohen v. Big Stone Gap Co. 


Cases, modern and old, adopting the 
Strict rule and leaving the consequences | 
of a departure from it to be taken care of 
as they arise are Abbott v. American Hard 
Rubber Co. 33 Barb. 578; Kean v. Johnson, 
9 N. J. Eq. 401; American Heating Co. v. 
Bullard, 290 F. 896; Forester v. Butte, etc., 
21 Mont. 544, 55 P. 553; Allen v. Fran- 
92 N. J. Eq. 431, 112 A. 887. 
The case of Small v. Minneapolis, etc., 
45 Minn. 264, 47 N. W. 797, lends some 
force to the plaintiff’s contention. There 
it was held that the majority stockholders 
against a protest of the minority could 
not transfer the property of the corpora- 
tion and surrender the management of 
its business to a foreign corporation for 
the period of 25 years in consideration of 


It is the business of a corporation to| 
continue rather than to abandon the work 


It is the ex- 
ceptional case when it may sell out all of 


violation of the statute providing that ‘ 


State of South Dakota v. Anderson; S. 


minent action may be taken. And the 
same is true if it is imprudent to con- 
tinue. 4 Thomp. Corp., Sec. 4489, and 
authorities cited. One reason only is given 
why the power exists in these cases. It 
is reasonable to suppose that such au- 
thority was contemplated, because this is| 
what sound business judgment dictates 
should be done.” 


Expression Given 


By Professor Warren 


In 30, Harv Law Rev. 335, at page 358, 
Professor Warren, upon a thorough con- 
sideration and reviewsof the cases states 
| this view: | 
| “It is submitted that the holders of a| 
majority of the stock of a corporation or- 
ganized for profit have the power to cause | 
a transfer of all the corporate assets and 
a distribution of the proceeds (after satis- 
fying creditors) to the stockholders when- 
ever, for legitimate business reasons, they 
deem such a course wise. Financial em- 
barrassment is not the only legitimate 
| business reason for such a transfer. If 
|such a corporation is engaged in a pub- 
lic employment, the consent of the State | 
to the transfer becomes necessary, but | 
this is simply an additional requirement, | 
and -in no wise affects the relation of 
the majority of the stockholders toward 
the minority.” 

The Shattuck Arizona could not excuse | 
the selling of its property upon the ground | 
| of insolvency or some real exigency. If its 
mine was actually approaching exhaustion | 
and copper conditions were bad, as the) 
evidence tends to show, we do not say! 
that it might not have sold all its prop- 
erty, acting in good faith with a just ap- | 
preciation of the fiduciary relation exist-| 
ing, at any time from the year 1920 on. 
It could not have been required to mine 
at a loss or to pursue a_ discouraging 
prospect. It was a private corporation. 
The public was not interested. 

If the mine was not worth working out, 
‘and conditions suggested that there was 
nothing for the future except loss by the 
continuance of the operation, a single or 
a few stockholders should not prevent ma- 


a wise sale. But the Shattuck Arizona 
sold its property only in form. What it 


jority action honestly taken resulting in| 


Avtnonrzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DatLy 











Venue Determined | 


In ‘Gas’ Tax Cases 


Attorney General of Nebraska 
Selects County in Which 
Capital Is Located 





Lincoln, Nebr, Sept. 16. 
The Attorney General of Nebraska, C.| 
A. Sorensen, has ruled that prosecutions | 


of persons charged with importing or} 
otherwise possessing gasoline in Nebraska 
without paying the tax thereon, should be 
prosecuted in Lancaster County, the seat 
of the State government, rather than in 
the county where the importation occurred. 

“The Nebraska Supreme Court,” Mr. 
Sorensen said, “has apparently never de- 
cided the venue of prosecutions for failure 
to pay gasoline taxes. It follows that no 
lawyer’s or other person’s answer to your 
question can be safely regarded as entirely 
free from doubt. Nevertheless, with the 
aid of court decisions in other States 
upon gasoline tax and other laws similar 
to our gasoline-tax law, we have formed 
upon your question an opinion which we 
are willing to express for what it may be 
found to be worth.” 

seeeeeetenner senesced 





vious inequality to finance the explora- 
tion and operation of the Denn Arizona 
property. It did not itself need financing. 
We do not have a case such as suggested. 


Nothing in Minnesota Law 


Said to Control Case 


3. There is nothing in the Minnesota 
statutes under which the defendants are 
organized that controls the cases. Sec-| 
tion 9 of c. 28, L. 1876, under which the 
Shattuck Arizona was organized, pro- 
vided: 

“Such corporation may mortgage its 
property or any part thereof by vote of a 
majority of its stock, but not otherwise, 
and no real estate of any such corporation 
or any interest therein shall be sold, 
leased or conveyed without the consent | 
of a majority in amount of the stock- 
holders.” 

By Laws 1881, c. 27, section 9, the statute 
was amended so as to read: 

“Any corporation organized under this 
Act may mortgage, sell or lease its real 
estate, or any part thereof, if authorized 
or approved by a majority in amount of 
its stockholders, but not otherwise.” 

The statute was left substantially the 
same by the revision of 1905. See G. S. 
1923 (2 Mason, 1927) section 7435, section 
7777. On April 23, 1925, a statute (L. 1925 
c. 320) authorizing corporations to sell or 
exchange their property was enacted in} 
the following language: 

“Every corporation heretofore or here- 
after organized under the laws of this 
State may at any meeting of its board 
of directors, sell, lease or exchange all of 
its property, rights, privileges and fran- 
chises upon such terms and conditions 
as its board of directors deem expedient, | 


firmative vote of the holders of two-thirds 
of the shares of stock of the company 
issued and outstanding having voting 
power, given at a stockholders’ meeting 
duly called for that purpose, or when au- 


holders of two-thirds. of the shares of 
stock of the company issued and outstand- 
ing having voting power. 


This statute was prior to the consoli- 
dation of the two Minnesota companies 
but subsequent to their incorporation. 
By L. 1927, c. 385, provision is made for 
the consolidation of corporations and the 
payment to a nonassenting stockholder 
for his stock. Statutes of this kind, com- 
monly called appraisal statutes, are dis- 
cussed in 15 Cornell Law Q. Rev., 420, 427; 
17 Cornell Law. Q. Rev., 485; 45 Harv. 
Law Rev., 233; 19 Cal. Law Rev., 465, 482; 
32 Cal. Law Rev., 60; 41 Yale Law, 577. 

Long antedating the organization of 
either of the defendant companies the 
statutes provided for the dissolution of a 
corporation and the general statute is 


and for the best interests of the corpora-| 
tion, when and as authorized by the af-| 


thorized by the written consent of the! 


Provided, how- | 
ever, that the certificate of incorporation | 
may require the vote or written consent | 
of a larger portion of the stockholders.” | 
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H. Holt and co., 1932. 32-1399 
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co., 1932. 32-13920 

Cohen, Isidore David. Find yourself, how to 
choose your life work, prepare for it—enter 
upon it, and succeed in it, by I. David 
Cohen. 299 p., illus. N. Y¥., Holston h 
Sears PT Eee 1932. 

Emerson, Ralph aldo. Uncollected lectures 
by .. .; reports of lectures on American life 
and Natural religion, reprinted from the 
Commonwealth. Edited by Clarence Gohdes. 
60 p. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1932. 32-13923 
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Aurelia, by .. .; translated by Richard Ald- 
ington, with lithographs by Pearl Binder. 


Allman, Clarence Brent. 


of Lewis Wetzel. 140 
Pa., Mennonite publish: 


ouse, 
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, Chatto & Windus, 1932. 
150 p. London a 
Gibson, Walter Brown. Magic made easy; 


re than 200 mystifying feats, by Walter 
B. Gibson. 121 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., 
McLoughlin brothers, 1932. 32-13881 
Gin Chow’s first annual almanac, with fore- 
word by Harry Carr; edited by Thomas F. 
Collison; illustrations by Elizabeth E. Ma- 
son; cover design by Vanna Peters. Sth ed. 
61 p., illus. Los Angeles, Calif., Wetzel pub- 
lishing co., 1932. eva a 
Hovey, George Rice. Christian ethics for daily 
life. 189 p. N. Y., Association press, 1932. 


jure 
merer, Edwin Walter. The A B of the 
re Teserve system; why the federal re- 
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. works. 298 p., illus. Princeton, Princeton 
university press, 1932. oe 
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, Annie. 
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Jackson, Eugene. New approach to German 
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399 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
co., 1932 32-14006 


aforgue, Rene. The defeat of Baudelaire; @ 
Lie enalyine study of the neurosis 
Charles Baudelaire, by... Translated from 
the French by Herbert Agar. (The Interna< 
tional psycho-analytical library, edited by 
Krnest Jones, no. 21.) 191 p. London, Ls 
and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth press, 
1932. 32-13933 
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Lamb, (nd Mary Lamb, edited by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger, M. A., revised by H. Y. Mof< 
fett, illustrated by Maud and Miska Petera 
sham. (New pocket classics.) 441 p. nd 
Y., The Macmillan co., 1932. 32-1391 
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|long a time. The trial court puts it this 
way in its memorandum and it is correct: 
| “The manifest purpose of the defend 
ants, and when I say defendants, I mean 
the two who were served and answered, 
was to effect a consolidation of their 
property and resources through and by 
means of the organization of the Shattuck 
!Denn Mining Corporation under the laws 
of the State of Delaware. Pursuant ta 
the offer of the Shattuck Denn made ta 
the individual stockholders of the de- 
fendants before the court, for exchanga 
of their stock for that of Shattuck Denn, 
share for share, the latter company, at the 
time of the meeting of stockholders of the 
| Shattuck Arizona on Oct. 26, 1925, had 
acquired a yery large control of the stock 
of both defendants and the former stock- 
| holders of the Denn Arizona controlled the 
Shattuck Denn.” 

The language of the proposal of the twa 
|companies in their letter of July 1, 1925, 





now found in G. S. 1923 (2 Mason, 1927), 
sections 8015-8019. The general provi- 
sions relative to the formation of mining 
companies are now found in G. S. 1923 
(2 Mason, 1927), sections 7435, 7777, 7778. 


Powers and Privileges 


Of Coporations Continued 


The Revision of 1905, paragraph 7429, 
continued existing corporations with the 
powers and privileges which they then 
had under their articles of incorporation 
and subject to their duties and liabilities. 


case. What was done by the parties 
was not a sale within their provisions. 
The defendants invoked none of the 
statutes. 

What in the future may be held under 
L. 1925, c. 320, as to the sale of a corpora- 
tion’s assets, and whether the statute con- 
stitutionally applies to stockholders or cor- 
porations in existence prior to the statute, 
we do not anticipate. The result in this 
action is not dependent upon the 1925 
statute. 

4. The discussion in the two preceding 
paragraphs is in a sense profitless. In 





did amounted to turning it over to the 











order reciting that it appeared that such 


information charging grand larceny. The 


State of South Dakota seeking to sustain the information and the conviction of 
grand larceny contended that the only prerequisite to the filing of an information 
is the holding of a preliminary examination and that the outcome thereof is 
The defendant on the other hand contended that he had been in- 
formed against and tried for grand larceny without a preliminary examination in 
‘no information shall be filed against any 
person for any offense until such person shall have had a preliminary examination 


examination shall have been waived. The 


South Dakota Supreme Court in reversing the judgment of conviction sustained 
the, defendant’s contention holding that the preliminary examination to which an 
ataes is entitled under the statute is an examination as a result of which the ac- 
cused is held to answer for the offense charged in the information subsequently 
filed. The fact that the preliminary information charged grand larceny was imma- 
tevial in’view of the fact that the committing magistrate refused to hold the accused 
to answer to that charge but ordered him held to answer the charge of receiving 


Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7444, Sept. 8, 1932. 





STATUTES OF LIMITATION—Extraterritorial effect—Effect of dismissal—Com- 
mencement of new suit—Law which governs period for commencement of new suit— 

A Federal court for a district of Missouri which had jurisdiction of a cause of 
action which arose in Kansas because commenced within the period of limitations 
prescribed by a Kansas statute had jurisdiction on the filing of a new suit within 
one year after dismissal under a Missouri statute which permits the commencement 
of a new suit within one year after nonsuit where the original suit was brought 
| within the period of limitations, regardless of whether the new suit was com= 


the Kansas statutes. The court acquired 


jurisdiction under a Missouri statute at a time when the suit could have been 


was not required to look to the limitation 


Delaware corporation on a basis of ob-| 


« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—Preliminary examination—Validity of information charging 
offense other than that for which accused was held to answer— 

A person who was charged in a preliminary information with the crime of grand 
larceny but who was held to answer for the crime of receiving stolen property 
pursuant to the committing magistrate’s 
crime had been committed and that there was sufficient cause to believe such person 


{no proper view were the two Minnesota 
copper companies selling the Arizona 
copper mines. Their intention was to keep 
{them and develop the Shattuck Denn. In 
effect the property of the Shattuck Ari- 
'zona was to furnish the means of financ- 
|ing. No money passed or was intended 
to pass. Neither of the two Minnesota cor- 
porations could require its stockholders 


to surrender the stock in exchange for! 


the Shattuck Dennstock. The exchange 


jhad to be accomplished by an arrange-| 


}ment in which the stockholders of the 


|Shattuck Arizona dealt with the Dela-| 


{ware company. The Delaware company 
had no stock except as it issued some of 


specified amount for treasury use. 
| the physical assets of the two Minnesota 


was not such a disposition of corporate 
|assets as was in mind in the cases re- 
|ferred to in the preceding paragraph. 
|This is obvious from the joint letter of 
the two Minnesota companies to their 
stockholders which referred to a consoli- 
dation. It was intended, so the letter 
says, that “the properties of both compa- 
nies” would be combined and there would 
not be need of “outside financing.” 


Pasition of Stockholders - 


|\Under Arrangement 


If carried, out the stockholders of the 
Minnesota companies became stockholders 
of a Delaware company having more ex- 
tensive powers, and subjected themselves 
/to whatever liability might arise from 
ownership in the Delaware corporation, 
land the Shattuck Arizona took the bur- 
|den of financing or relieving the consoli- 
dated companies to the extent of its ready 
assets. And, as before said, it is hardly 
conceivable that the corporation or ma- 
jority of the stockholders could compel a 





laws of Kansas to ascertain whether or not the procedure in Missouri would be | minority to accept such liability. Here, if 


affected thereby. 


Wright v. New York Underwriters Insurance Co.; D. C., W. D. Mo., Sept. 7, 1932. 


| 


The Minnesota statutes do not affect this | 


it for the purpose of exchange, and a} 
The transfer by bill of sale and deed of | 


corporations to the Delaware corporation | 


no attack had been made, the merger 
would be complete after the lapse of so 


| quoted before, shows a purpose to consoli- 
|date. There was no purpose of the Shat- 
|tuck Arizona to sell because of untoward 
|conditions. It had been prosperous and 
|was in condition to retire. There is no 
|reason apparent why it might not have 
| bought the Denn Arizona and added it to 
|its organization. In any event there was 
}no exigency justifying a sale. It might 
|have sold, within the line of cases cited 
| above, because it was a business-like thing 
|to do. It did not. 

| 


Trial Court Finding 


\In Matter Sustained 


| 5.The trial court found the division 
proposed and carried out unfair to the 

| Shattuck Arizona stockholders. Its find- 

}ings is sustained. 

| The combined stock of the Shattuck 

Arizona and the Denn Arizona was 800,< 
'000, disregarding a few unissued shares 
lof the Denn Arizona. Under the con- 
solidation a shareholder in either com- 
|pany received a share in the Shattuck 
Denn corporation; or, putting it other- 
| wise, all of the shareholders of the Shat- 
{tuck Arizona received 350,000 shares and 
those of the Denn Arizona 450,000 shares, 
On the balance sheets of the two com-< 
/panies the Denn Arizona was without 
| liquid assets, and it was in fact so. No 
lone claims it to be different. The hope< 
ful judgment of the mining men inter- 
ested was that the potential value of tha 
Denn Arizona was great. 

With the information furnished by the 
balance sheets the Shattuck Arizona 
stockholders were justified in fearing the 
proposed exchange. A 7/16 and 9/16 di- 
vision the properous company receiving 
the 7/16 and the penniless one 9/16, did 
not look right. It might turn out that 
the Shattuck Arizona would yield no 
more profit; but its money and bonds 
and current assets would not fail. The 
Shattuck Denn, though unsuccessful for 
18 years, might of a sudden become of 
immense value and justify the hopes of 
|its officers. Mining men are characteris- 
tically hopeful. They work and work on, 
buoyed by a confident hope that just be- 
yond the ore will show. Ore is where 
/it is; and the property of either company 
|might become immensely rich. 
| 6. The action was commenced on Nov, 
|7, 1925. The trial commenced three years 
lafter the consolidation date of Oct. 26, 
1925. Witnesses gave their judgment as 
to the possibilities of the Denn Arizona, 
las they saw them when the merger was 
made. In the meantime explorations had 
been made and the claim was that the 
explorations supported the judgments en- 
tertained by the officers of the Shattuck 
Arizona when the consolidation was ef< 
fected. 
| One witness ventured that the property 
was worth from $14,000,000 to $16,000,000, 


| Nothing was shown as to the cost of pro- 
duction. It was at least discretionary 
{with the trial court to allow testimony as 
to actual explorations made, and values 
disclosed since the merger, and in certain 
| situations its rejection might be error, 
ca Shoemaker v. Acker, 116 Cal. 239, 48 


[Continued om Page 7, Column 5.} 


Tales from Shakespeare, by 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


State Revenues 
From Insurance 


Fall in Arkansas Examiner Says Operating Companies Should 
Be Charged Only for Actual Cost | 


Annual Report Shows Few-| 


er Companies Operating 
Than in Preceding Twelve- 
month Period 


Little Rock, Ark., Sept. 16. 
According to the fifty-first annual re- 


port of the State Insurance Department,' 


issued by Commissioner A. D. DuLaney, 
421 insurance companies of all classes 


were operating in Arkansas at the end of| 
in | 


1931, compared with 465 companies 
1930, and insurance taxes and fees col- 


lected by the department during the year} 


totaled $696,839, compared with $720,500 
in 1930. 


Direct writing stock fire and marine 
companies had $804,708,517 in net risks 
during the year, collected $6,641,586 in net 
premiums and incurred $5,124,102 in net 
losses. Fire and marine reinsurance com- 
panies had $25,477,663 in net risks, col- 
lected $220,685 in net premiums and in- 
curred $243,258 in net losses. 


Interinsurance Exchanges 


Reciprocal and interinsurance exchanges 
had $25,320,960 in net risks, collected 
$285,829 in net premiums and paid net 
losses of $150,013 (expenses of companies 
not included.) Mutual fire insurance 
companies had $24,153,610 in net risks, 
collected $270,929 in net premiums and 
incurred $194,496 in net losses. 

Legal reserve life insurance companies 
had $555,034,827 insurance in force at the 
end of 1931, collected $15,849,410 in pre- 
miums and paid losses and claims of 
$7,610,826. These figures do not include 
expenses, dividends to policyholders, cash 
surrenders and loans. 

Legal Reserve Life 


Domestic legal reserve life insurance 


companies had $31,501,869 worth of in-| 
collected | 


surance in force during 1931, 
$890,114 in premiums and paid losses and 
claims of $149,309 (expenses, dividends, 
surrender and loans not included.) 

Casualty companies collected $3,396,734 
in net premiums and paid $2,402,862 in 
losses, exclusive of expenses, the report 
shows. 


Consolidation Terms 


Nebraska Said to Lack Power 
To Approve Contract 


The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has issued an order declining 
to approve a proposed contract for consol- 
idation of the Equity Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Omaha and the Union Pacific 
Assurance Company of America of 
Omaha, giving as his reason that while 
the contract was “eminently just and 
equitable,” his department has no au- 
thority to compel stockholders of the 
Equity Life Insurance Company “‘to’ sell 
their stock for any sum that might be 
offered them,” nor has it “a legal right 
to compel them to accept in exchange for 
their stock the stock of any other com- 
pany.” 

He said the proposed consolidation con- 
tract safeguards and protects policyhold- 
ers of both companies, which is the prin- 
cipal concern of the department, and in 
his opinion the stockholders in the Equity 
Life Insurance Company exchanging the 
stock on the basis provided, would receive 
more for it than in any reinsurance con- 
tract that will be offered them; that the 
Union Pacific Assurance Company of 
America is abundantly able to carry out 
all of the provisions of this contract 
without in any way weakening it or im- 
pairing its solvency. 

In spite of the excellent features in this 
contract it cannot be approved by the de- 
partment, Mr. Herdman said, because of 
the provision which would require the 
stockholders in the Equity Life Insurance 
Company to accept stock in the Union 
Pacific Assurance Company of America 
in exchange for their stock. If all the 
stockholders would agree to this exchange 
the department would be acting within 
its authority if it approved, but author-| 
ity to require them to sell is lacking, it} 
was stated. 

Mr. Herdman requested that a contract 





of reinsurance for the business of the 
Equity Life be submitted to him within 
10 days. 


IHlinois Building Projects 
Show Increase in August 


Springfield Ill., Sept. 17. 

The number of building projects au- 
thorized in 45 reporting cities in Illinois 
during August increased 17.4 per cent, 
and the estimated expenditures increased 
7.1 per cent, as compared with July, ac- 
cording to a statement issued today by 
the State Department of Labor. 

The gain, it was stated, was largely | 
seasonal and was the first reported since 
last April. .The total estimated expendi- 
ture for all cities, it was added, was 81.8 
per cent below that reported for August, 
1931. 


Government of Latvia 
To Write Ship Policies 


The Minister of Finance has approved 
a@ regulation by which the Insurance De- 
partment of the Latvian Government is 
authorized to write insurance on ships. 
The premium charges fixed by the gov- 
ernment average 8'2 per cent of the value 
of the vessel insured. The Insurance De-| 
partment assumes 85 per cent of the risk 
and the balance must be borne by the 
insured. The reinsurance of ships in for- | 
eign companies will not be made so as to} 
save foreign exchange. For the present, | 
the writing of marine insurance by the) 
government applies only to vessels mort- | 
gaged in the State Mortgage Bank. (Com-| 
mercial Attache Lee C. Morse, Riga, Lat-| 
via.—Issued by the Department of Com-| 
merce.) 





serial alias tamu 
Alabama House Approves 
Burial Society Bill) 


Montgomery, Ala., Sept. s.| 
The, Alabama House has passed the bill | 
(H. 145) to regulate burial companies, as- 
Sociations and societies and to repeal all | 
existing provisions pertaining to them.} 
The bill was opposed by the State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, Charles W. 
Greer. 
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‘Rates of Utility Servicing Units 


Criticism of the rates charged public 
utility operating companies by wholly con- 
trolled servicing companies of the Asso- 


|ciated Gas and Electric Company was 


made Sept. 16 by the Charles Nodder, 


examiner, before the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission in its investigation of the finan- | 


cial affairs of power and gas utilities. 


In reviewing the operations of the J. G.! 


White Management Corporation, a system 
servicing company, Mr. Nodder stated: 
“It is the examiner’s opinion that services 
rendered by wholly controlled servicing 
companies to wholly owned (or approxi- 


|mately so) operating companiés should be 
and the rate} 


* * 


compensated at cost * 
paying public given the benefits, where 
any result.” 
Payment Received 

The examiner submitted to the Com- 
mission a tabulation which he said, 
mission a tabulation which he said, showed 
that the compensation received by the J. G. 
White company for managerial services 
has been “very lucrative.” 


the company was retained as manager of 
the Associated system properties at a com- 


pensation of $200,000 per year and that! 


approximately $625,000 of the revenue of 
$758,220 for the year 1928 (deducting 


$66,000 for fees from other than Associated | 


companies) accured in eight months or a 
total on an annual basis of $1,000,000 per 
year, which indicated for that year an 
operating ratio of 37 per cent or a profit 
from such operation of $630,000. 

“As to the value of this company’s serv- 
ice to the operating companies,” the ex- 
aminer testified, “many comparisons could 
be made. To some of the individual small 
companies, the payments made for the 
services rendered may not have been ex 
cessive. Individually it would have been 
impractical for some of the sm 
panies to pay the salaries of the men 
associated with the J. G. White Company. 


Expense Involved 


“On the other hand, and particularly as 
to operating groups, the larger companies 
would seem to be bearing an excessive ex- 
pense. For example, the Pennsylvania 
group, of which Pennsylvania Electric 
Company is the principal operating com- 
pany, is shown to have contributed $277,- 
291 in management fees in 1928.” For this 


;Sum it could have paid for all of the tech- 


Of Insurers Rejected | 


| with the actual managers of the group, 


nical employes in the New York office 
of the J. G. White company, together 


according to the examiner. 
“Obviously, such an organization of high 


He brought | 
|out that-in the first four months of 1928 


1 com- | 


INSURANCE 








} 
|priced technicians would be top-heavy for | 

a single group, such as Pennsylvania, but | 
|fees sufficient to employ these experts 
j have been paid by the Pennsylvania group | 
| without, however, their full services being | 
| utilized by that group,” said Mr. Nodder. 





He stated that similar comparisons could 
be made for the New England group of | 


properties, which in 1929 paid approxi- | 
mately $220,000 to the J. G. White Com- 
pany. The local management, comprising | 
two operating managers and a chief ac- 
counting officer, cost the J. G. White Com- 
pany $43,000 per year; hence, more than 
$175,000 was contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the New York office, the witness 
said. | 

In describing the activities of another | 
servicing company, Consumers Construc- 
tion Company, which became inactive in | 
1929 when its assets and liabilities were 
transferred to W. S. Barstow and Com- 
pany, Inc., for a consideration of $5,100,- | 
| 000, the examiner testified that the busi- 
ness of this company “has proved very 
lucrative indeed.” 

Cost of Service Given 

The cost to this company of rendering | 
the service stipulated under its construc- 
tion contracts, according to the examiner, | 
totaled $145,215 for the entire period from 
April 1, 1927, to May 31, 1929, while the 
jincome received during this period from 
|fees charged for the services performed 
aggregated $1,343,030. 

Comparisons of the income from con- 
struction services and expenses incurred 
in rendering such service, for each year, 
indicate the expenses to have been from 
18 per cent to 18.45 per cent, or an aver- | 
age ratio for the entire period of 10.81 per 
cent, the examiner showed. | 

Payment of Dividends 

The witness further testified that divi- 
dends were paid regularly on the pre- 
ferred stock of the company at the rate 
|of $7 per share. For the period covered 
by its income statement, this amounted 
to $670,833, he said. 

The examiner added that distribution 
has also been made to the holders of 
the common stock in varying amounts 
equal in the aggregate to the entire net | 
income after payment of preferred stock 
dividends. In 1929, he showed, dividends 
totaling $110,052 were paid on _ 10,000 
shares of This stock outstanding having a} 
“stated” value of $10 per share. © 

Hearings in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the Associated Gas and Electric 
group will be resumed Sept. 20. 
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Lincoln, Nebr., Sept. 16. | 


Ps 


| $167,239.05 


| $268,314.45 


| $138,419.98. 


Arizona Report 


Criticized at Federal Inquiry Qn Compensation 


Fund Submitted 


Despite Reduced Income, 
Operations Will Be Con- 
ducted at Same Expense 
Ratio, Commission States 


Phoenix, Ariz., Sept. 16. 

Despite a reduced income from pre- 
miums, the Arizona Industrial Commis- 
sion, through the cutting of its overhead 
and other savings, will be enabled to 
operate the State compensation insur- 
ance fund during the coming year at a 
7 per cent expense ratio, as in the past, 


|put were lower. 


| 


Latest Gata assembled by the Survey of 
Current Business indicate some evidence 
of a change of the direction in which 
indicators of business until recently have 
been moving according to the 
| summary of domestic business conditions 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
Sept. 18, which follows in full text: 

Among the 
jover their preceding periods were freight- 
car loadings, cotton, wheat, and hog re- 
ceipts at principal centers, the output of 
electric power, bituminous coal, lumber, 
crude petroleum, and cotton cloth. Au- 
tomobile production and steel ingot out- 
Advances in commodity 


| prices, at wholesale, as measured by the 


' composite 
ithe week, increases occurring in both the | 


accoring to the annual report of the Com- 


mission to Governor Hunt. 


The report to the Governor takes the | 
form of an audit for the year 1931 made by | 


Stuart M. Bailey, public accountant, and 
a letter from the Commission. In sub- 
mitting the report, the Commission de- 


clared that the overhead is considerably | 


lower for the Arizona ftind than other 
States and is less than half of that of 
New York and California. 

Mr. Bailey's 
of the Commission to be $4,434,817.13, of 
which $3,528,264.76 represents the invest- 
ments of the Commission in securities. 

Receipts and Disbursements 

During the year, the receipts of 
Commission were $1,568,869.47, of which $1,- 
258,681.42 were earned premiums and 
interest. 
for the period were $1,483,537.65, of which 
were current benefits paid. 
The following transfers were made to re- 
serve funds; Loss reserve, $834,349.20; 
catastrophe reserve, $164,055.04; expense 
reserve, $120,965.82; and dividend reserve, 
$95,853,14, leaving a surplus for the year 
of $85,331.82. 


aduit shows the total assets | 


index advanced again during 


agricultural and nonagricultural groups. 
Electrolytic copper at New York for the 
second week in succession advanced. Spot 
cotton reacting from its high point of the 
year fell off fractionally, while the price 





~ + 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weekly average, 1923-25=—100) 


Sept. S 
10 


1932 

GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times;.. 
Composite index—Business Week?.... 

PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
Bituminous coal production (da. av.) 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts 
Electric currentt ... 
Freight-car loadings 
Hog receipts 
Lumber production§ . 
Petroleum production (da. 
Steel ingot production . 


| Wheat receipts 


the 


The disbursements | 


The reserve for losses amounted to $3,- | 


| 157,535.19 at the end of the year. The re- 
| Serve for expenses at the beginning of 
{the year contained a balance of $33,396.68, | 
the report shows, to which was added | 
|during the period $138,427.81. The dis-| 
bursements from this fund were $149,- 
| 221.04, of which $101,482.34 was for sal- | 
aries, leaving a balance at the end of the| 
year of $21,903.45. 


Dividend Payments Under Way 


| vious year. 
| 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926—100)— 
All commodities (120) .......seeeee 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products (90) . 
Copper, electrolytic 
Cotton, middling, New 
Tron and steel composite .... 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City .. 
FINANCE: 
Bank debits outside N. Y. C. (da. av.) 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks).. 
Bond prices (da. av.) 
Business failures 
Federal Reserve ratio 
Interest rates— 
Call money (da. av.) 
Time money (da. av.) .... 
Money 
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in circulation (da. a 


| Net demand deposits ........ 


Stock prices (da. 

Time deposits 
*Revised. 

same week last three years equals 100. 


av.) 


+Computed normal equals 100. 


Change in Direction of Business Indicators 


| To Upward Trend Shown by Weekly Survey 


weekly | 


items showing advances | 


1932 


of hard Winter wheat in carlots at Kan- 
sas City, and prices of iron and steel prod- | 
ucts remained stationary. 

According to the latest Federal reserve 
member bank condition statement in-/} 
creases over the preceding week occurred 
in total ioans outstanding, loans on se- 
curities, total investments, and net de- 
mand deposits, while time and Govern- 
ment deposits and borrowing of member | 
banks were lower. Bank debits, outside 
‘of New York City, influenced by Labor 
Day declined from the previous week. | 
Prices of stocks and bonds continue to/ 
show higher levels. Rates of interest, for 





both call and time money remained at | 
their previous levels. Business defaults 
during the past week numbering 549 were 
the smal'est number reported since the 
middle of July. 

For the week ended Sept. 3, gains were 
recorded in the composite business indexes | 
| of Business Week and the New York 
| Times. 
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dends are now being made, it is stated, |! its hands with comparatively few dissatis- 


and will be somewhat less than the pre- 


The Commission in its letter to the 


| fied claimants or employers. 
| Mr. Bailey in his audit recommends that 
jthe State Treasurer have separate se- 


The catastrophe reserve amonuted to} Governor pointed out that the catastrophe | curity for the Commission's funds from | 
$351,050.86 at the year’s end, while the|reserve has been increased and is now in| the depository banks, which is not done 


reserve for premiums had a balance of | excess of $350,000. 


It also explained that 


at present, a greatly increased fidelity | 


$134,675.55, or about $43,000 less than at) the reserve for losses to pay the maturity} bond from the State Treasurer in favor 


the beginning of the period. 
balance at the start of the year was $177,- 


1931 dividends paid to policy holders were 


is adequate to pay the compensation pro- 


| 242.49, to which $95,853.14 was added. The,| vided by law. 


In six years, the Commission stated, 


Payments of the 1932 divi-| neariy 100,000 cases have passed through | business. 


The reserve | of claims against it shows an increase and | of the Commission, and property damages 


and public liability insurance op the au- 
|tomobiles of Commission employes using | 
their own automobiles on Commission | 


SUPERVISION 


New Rates Denied 
On Compensation 


By South Dakota 


‘Commissioner of Insurance 


Disapproves Any Change 
And Continues Schedules 
In Effect Before Aug. 1 


Pierre, S. Dak., Sept. 16, 

An order has been issued by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, C. R. Horswill, 
change in workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates and con- 
tinuing in force the rates applicable prior 
to Aug. 1. Increases proposed for stock 


}and nonstock carriers, he said, “are not 
| justified by the past, present or probable 


future experience of the compensation 
carriers in this State. The proposal of 


the stock companies for a discount on 
premiums above $1,000 was also rejected 
on the ground that it would constitute an 
unlawful discrimination as against the 
small employers of the same class.” The 
order follows in full text: 

Whereas, the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance has submitted cer- 
tain changes in workmen’s compensation 
insurance rates applitable to the State 
of South Dakota for approval by this 
department and such application, by due 
notice to all companies interested, having 
properly been brought on for hearing be- 
fore the Commissioner of Insurance at 10 
o'clock a. m., on Aug. 30, 1932, in the 
Capitol Building at Pierre, S. Dak.; and 
the said National Council*and its stock 
and nonstock company members being all 


|represented and evidence having been 


submitted favoring and in opposition to 
such changes and the Commissioner of 
Insurance being fully advised in the 
premises, and being of the opinion that 
the changes in rates proposed for use by 


yboth stock and nonstock companies are 


not justified by the past, present, or prob- 
able future experience of the compensa- 


| tion carriers in this State, and being of 
| the further opinion that the proposed re- 
| duction in premiums exceeding one thou- 
|sand dollars would constitute an unlawful 


discrimination as against the small em- 


| ployers of the same class. 


It is therefore now ordered that the 
application for approval of such rate 
changes be and the same is hereby de- 
nied, and the rates applicable prior to 
August 1, 1932, shall be continued in use 
in the State of South Dakota until such 
time as the same may be hereafter 


| changed with the approval of the Com- 


missioner of Insurance. 
Dated at Pierre, South Dakota, this 
12th day of September, 1932. 
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THIS picture will bring back. memories to a lot of 
people of the days when the boys went marching away 
with flags flying and bands playing. 

Chesterfields were very popular with those men 
who went overseas. They were “rookies” then. 
They’re “old vets” today. And that milder, satisfying 


Chesterfield flavor is still their steady choice... after 


fifteen years! 


today. 


It was mildness that first attracted smokers to Chester- 
field. And it’s mildness and better taste that is winning 
new friends for Chesterfield today... all over the country. 


Next time you’re short of cigarettes, ask for Chest- 


erfields. They satisfied in 17, and you can’t beat ’em 


Chesterfield Radio Pregram— Every night ex- 


cept Sunday, Columbia coast-to-coast Network. 
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-creased to 24,344,068 hours, and the ex- 


-ice had been using for many years past, 


RAILROADS . 





Transport of Mail | 
By Motor Trucks 
_ Reduced in Cost 


Increased Pay of Personnel | 
Fails to Check Economy in 
Operation, Says Assistant 
Postmaster General 











[Continued from Page 1.) 


to $2,050 in 1932. Briefly stated, the cost) 
of producing an hour of truck service has 


@ecreased 52 per cent since’ 1921, whereas} 
the average salary of the motor vehicle | 
«service employes has increased nearly 32, 
per cent during the same period. 

The function of the motor vehicle serv- 
‘ice is to provide equipment for use in 
collecting, transporting and delivering 
‘mail in cities, but in some instances it 
has been found advisable, either in the in- 
terest of economy or to provide a more 
efficient service, to extend the field of 
fictivity to include the transportation of 
mail to and from towns and villages ad- | 
jacent to cities. : 

The need for additional vehicular service | 
grew almost with leaps and bounds be-| 
tween 1921 until 1930, due to the rapid} 
increase in the volume of parcel post, the! 
extension of collection service by means 
of vehicles, and the growth of the air 
mail serivce necessitating an extension of 
offices and landing fields. In 1921 there 
were performed 15,172,140 hours of ve- 
hicle transportation service, involving an 
expenditure of $15,591,371 from the ap- 
propriation for vehicle serivce; in 1926, 21,- 





| 


688,435 hours of service at a cost of $17,- | 


154,633; and in 1930, 25,594,862 hours of 
service at a cost of $18,212,207. 


Cost of Service in 1932 


In 1931, vehicle serivce decreased to 25,- 
170,940 hours and the expenditures to 
$16,980,174 and in 1932, the service de- 


“penditures to $15,645,697. These figures 
do not take into consideration $453,206 
expended in 1929 and $623,227 in 1930, for 
‘tthe purchase of new trucks with which | 
to meet the growth of the service. 

The expenditures quoted for 1931 and 
1932 do not take into consideration the 
new trucks purchased to replace the ob- 
solete types of equipment the postal serv- | 


many of the obsolete trucks having been 
in active operation nearly 18 years. 

With a view to modernizing our_vehicu- 
lar transportation facilities, and with the 
idea of reducing operating costs, the Post- 
master General during the fiscal year 1931, 
‘approved a motor truck replacement pro- 
gram that would eliminate, during the 
ensuing three years, the major portion of 
our obsolete types of equipment. 


Purchase of New Trucks 


In contemplation of the purchase of 
the new trucks provided for in the pro- 
gram, we discontinued rebuilding the old 
equipment, with the result that the sav- 
ing in expenditures for repair parts and 
accessories, and in man-power necessary | 
in connection with the _ rebuilding of 
trucks, was of such proportions in 1931 and 
1932, that the Department was able to 
purchase during the two years in question 
all of the trucks it was originally contem- 
Piated purchasing during three years, and 
in addition to purchase motor truck equip- 
ment with which to replace obsolete types 
‘of equipment not pxovided for in the pro- 
gram as originally approved. The savings 
effected during the 18 months ended June 
30, 1932, as the result of discontinuing re- 
building old trucks, and the operation of 
the new trucks amounted to 53.4 per cent 
of the cost of the new trucks. 


Program of Truck Replacement 
The motor truck replacement program | 
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Decline in Sterling 


Cuts Canal Traffic 


Depreciation in Pound Raises 
Cost of Panama Transits 
For British Vessels 
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; Large Systems Account for 77 Per Cent of Total Income, 


Some diversion of traffic from Panama | 
Canal has been traced to depreciation of 
sterling dating from Sept. 21, 1931, when} 
Great Britain suspended the gold stand- 
ard, British vessels have been compelled | 
to pay canal tolls, levied in gold dollars, 
with depreciated pounds. Automatically | 
the cost of transiting the canal has been 
increased. Rather than pay this differ- 
ence, many British ships, particularly those 
engaged in trade between Great Britain 
and New Zealand and Australia, have for- 
saken the canal for other routes, namely, | - 
those of Cape Horn, the Cape of Good these being sections 4, 19 and 20. 

Hope and the Suez Canal. Areportonthe| The remainder of the report follows in 
diversion of traffic from the canal may be| full text: 

borrowed from the Transportation Divi-| On Sept. 15, 1931, when the returns to 
sion by requesting Exhibit No. 51402. (Vice| the questionnaire were due, it was found 
Consul Robert Mills McClintock, Panama.) that only one of the large systems in 
—(Issued by the Department of Com-)| which a licensed company was a part, of 
merce.) | the system had been able to complete its 
| answers. Requests were made for exten- 
| Sion of time and several of the companies 
; did not file their answers before Novem- 
| ber; indeed, three of the big companies 
| did not complete their returns before De- 





| Continued from Page 1.) 

| the. instructions sent to its licensees and 
others defined as respondents with a 
questionnaire. The sections of the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act particularly ap- 
plicable to the investigation are pririted, 





New Railroad Service 


| cember. 





| the subsidiaries separated by a second re- 
move. \ 

To make the comparison complete, it | 
should be noted that what are here called | 
the branchlets and even the twigs fre- | 
| quently spring direct from the main trunk, | 
| that is, the final operating company is 
sometimes a direct subsidiary of the top 
company without any intermediary. \ 


Difference in Functions 
|\Of Holding Companies 


There is variety also in regard to the | 
functions of the holding companies. In| 
generai, though not always, the top com- | 
pany is a pure holding company, operat- | 
jing no plant directly. And this is also 
frequently true of the holding companies 
that are direct subsidiaries of the top 
| company. 


| 


| Survey by Federal Power Commission Shows; Regulation 
By Public Declared Necessary ' 





questions regarding the Commission’s ju- 
risdiction. This the companies, in the 
main, have done. 

However, there were available to the 
Commission data secured by other agen- 
cies, and from these sources it was pos- 
sible to construct a much more complete 
picture. Immediately before the sum- 
mary relating to each group is printed a 
chart, derived from such sources, and 
which in each case was submitted to the 
companies to be checked as to accuracy, 
showing the ramifications of control in 
that group muh more completely than they 
can be shown as derived from the data 


obtained directly from the reports sub-| 


mitted to the Commission. 


This inquiry did not lead to the last | 


financial institution which may be mate- 
rially interested in the top holding com- 


Planned in New Yor 


The explanations given in each 


‘case were logical, such as the temporary 
absence from the company organization of 
|the person charged with the responsi- 
bility of assembling the information, or, 
more frequently, the time consumed by 
intercompany correspondence, and the 
| length of time required to tabulate the 
| information. Differences in interpreta- 
| tion of certain engineering tabulations also 
necessitated lengthy correspondence be- 
tween the Commission and various re- 
sponding companies. That is to say, the 
filling out of the returns developed to be 


delivery service by legal action against the ueee a Peary a 


Pennsylvania Railroad, according to in- ward in August. For those reasons, the 


formation made public at the Commis-| ree 
sion, but the United States Circuit Court | COMm#ssion was necessarily delayed some 


of Appeals denied a request for a stay | months in the completion of the study. 
of the proceedings pending appeal, and| The dates on which returns for com- 
the carriers are now free to go on with Pa@mies were received were as follows: 
their plans. | North American Co. Sept. 15, 1931; 
Truckmen performing the new service | American Gas & Electric Co., Sept. 19, 
are to act as agents for the carriers. | 1931; Stone & Webster (Inc.), Sept. 28, 
Since the tariffs are filed with the Com-| 1931; Standard Gas & Electric Co., Oct. 
mission in the regular manner on 30 days’| 2, 1931; Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Oct. 
statutory notice, they are subject fo sus- | 7, 1931; Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
pension upon protest or upon the Com- | Oct. 15, 1931; Electric Bond & Share Co., 
mission’s own motion if it deems that the Oct. 24, 1931; Middle West Utilities Co., 
matter merits further consideration or in-| Oct. 27, 1931; American Power & Light 
vestigation. In the event the tariffs are |C0., Oct. 28, 1931; Electric Power & Light 
suspended, hearings will be had at the|Corp., Oct. 28, 1931; National Power & 
Commission and all interested parties af-| Light Co., Oct. 28, 1921; Niagara Hudson 
forded opportunity to appear and give| Power Corp., Nov. 27, 1931; United Gas 
testimony relative to their views on the|Improvement Co., Dec. 8, 1931; American 
subject. Water Works & Electric Co. (Inc.), Jan. 
3, 1932; Central Public Service Corp., Feb. 
|3, 1932. 


Trunk Lines File Tariffs 
For Store-door Pick-up 
And Delivery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on traffic rated as first-class freight or 
lower. 
Four Brooklyn terminal companies at-| 
tempted to halt the store-door pick-up and 





First Tabulation Issued | 
On Quality of Cotton Crop) 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
lowing additional information 
tained in the tabulations: 

For Alabama, where the quality of the 
early samples was lowest, 84.7 per cent of 
the cotton graded.was of good enough 


Replies Are Received 
From 85 Companies 


Reports were received by the Commis- 
sion in response to questionnaires from 
85 companies. (Does not include com- 
panies of American Water Works & Elec- 
|tric and Central Public Service groups 
quality to be tenderable on futures con- because their returns were received late.) 
tracts, while 15.3 per cent was untender-, These reports were then arranged in 
able. The classification White Strict | 8TOuPS, each group starting with the li- 
Middling included 30.9 per cent of the censees and including all companies in a 
cotton and White Middling included 47.3|Chain of control, up to the final “top 
per cent, with 18.6 per cent classified as COmpany” to which all the others in the 
Spotted and Yellow Tinged, the remainder | 8TOup were directly or indirectly subsid- 
being distributed in small percentages|i@ary. In the summaries which appear 
through various classifications. | below, the groups are designated by the 

For Oklahoma, 88.2 per cent of the cot- Names of the top companies somewhat 
ton was tenderable and 11.8 untenderable. , abbreviated as, for example, Electric Bond 
White Strict Middling included 42.6 per|& Share group, Middle West group, North 
cent of the cotton and White Middling| American group, Pacific Gas & Electric 
included 53.5 per cent. | group, Standard Gas & Electric group, and 

For Louisiana, 91.4 per cent was tender- | Stone & Webster group. 
able, 86 per cent untenderable, White (There follows an outline of the 
Strict Middling, 48.3 per cent, and White! genera! plan of treatment followed in 
Middling, 33.8 per cent. presenting details of the individual 

For Mississippi, 94.7 per cent was ten-| reports, which are shown in an cp- 
derable and 5.3 per cent untenderable,| pendir.) 


is con- 





was well timed as the construction of the 
6,135 trucks purchased during 1931 and_/| 
1932, provided work for a large number 
of persons who would otherwise have been 
without employment during a portion of 
the present period of world-wide depres- 
sion. Furthermore, the spirited bidding | 
for furnishing the Department’s motor 
truck requirements developed unusually 
low prices. The 6,135 new trucks pur- 
chased, ranging from 1,800 to 12,000 
pounds gross load carrying capacity, cost 
Only $3,661,876, or an average of $596.88 
per vehicle. 

The new equipment, more than one-half 
of which was in use during the fiscal year 
-1932, has undoubtedly been a source of 
‘satisfaction to postmasters as well as to 
the operators thereof. It has enabled 


postmasters to compare favorably these | 


transportation facilities with those main- 
tained by commercial concerns and has 
made it possible for the operators of the 


new trucks to reduce materially the num- | 


ber of accidents resulting from the diffi- 
culty of operating the obsolete two-wheel 
brake type trucks in traffic, where the 


|per cent White Middling. 


23.8 per cent White Good Middling and ws 
Better, 65.6 per cent White Strict Mid-| The data secured by the Commission 
dling, and 9.1 per cent White Middling. | have been classified by groups, each group 
For Gedrgia, 95 per cent was tenderable Consisting of a top company and a num- 
ber of subsidiary companies. The com- 


and 5 per cent untenderable, 17.7 per : , we 
cent White Strict Middling, 62.1 per cent | Panies directly subsidiary to the top com- 
White Middling, and 10.8 per cent White | Panies were often themselves holding com- 
Strict Low ‘MMi ddlin g panies controlling subsidiaries separated 
P ms _|from the top company by one remove, 
For Arkansas, 96.7 per cent was tender-| . 4 these latter subsidiaries were not in- 


able and 3.3 per cent untenderable, 62 = ; ; 
per cent White Strict Middling and 28.2] freauently also holding companies con- 
per cent White Middling. rolling subsidiaries separated from the 

For Texas, 97.6 per cent was tenderable | °P Company by a second remove. , 
Mactse The chain of control might therefore be 


and 2.4 per cent untenderable, 16.4 per é 
: . ; : compared to a tree, the trunk represent- 
cent White Good Middling and Better, 47 ing the top company, the great branches 


per cent White Strict Middling, and 25 springing from it the direct subsidiaries, 


| the branchlets springing from these the 
subsidiaries separated by one remove, and 


For South Carolina, 99.9 per cent was 
tenderable and .1 per cent untenderable, 
50.9 per cent White Street Middling and iu 
44.3 per cent White Middling. Ps . . 








major portion of the vehicles have four- 
wheel brakes. 


Record of Casualties 


In 1921 mail trucks averaged one acci- 
dent for every 4,714 miles of travel; in 
1926, one accident for every 5,197 miles of 
travel; in 1929, one accident for every 7,288 
miles of travel; in 1930, one accident for 
every 17,589 miles; in 1931, one accident 
for every 7,811 miles of travel; while in 
1932, with the major portion of our new 
trucks in service, there was only one ac- 
cident for each 11,173 miles of travel. 

The Department feels deeply indebted 
to the postmasters and their assistants, 
and to the employes further down the 
line—those who have to do with the main- 
tenance and operation of the trucks, for 


their loyal cooperation in effecting the | 
many accomplishments I have just related. | 
We anticipate further economies when | 


all of the new trucks have been placed in 
service, and solicit the continued coop- 
eration of the postmasters and their as- 





sistants with this end in view. 


No Tractors Are Imported 
From Ireland in Half Year 


Not a single tractor was imported into 
the United States from Cork, Irish. Free 
State, during the first six months of 1932, 
making this the first time no imports have 
entered for so long a period, according 
to E. B. English, of the Commerce De- 
partment’s Farm Implements Division. 
Parts imported during this period were 
valued at $137,200, however, it was stated. 

Total tractor shipments from the Irish 
Free State for 1932’s half year amounted 
to 1,975 units, of which 1,745, valued at 


$861,657, were agricultural, and 230 units, | 


valued at $124,388, were industrial. Ship- 
ments of parts were valued at $257,983. 
Ab-ut 63 per cent of the tractors, and 20 
per cent of the parts went to the United 
Kingdom, while more than 50 per cent 
of the parts were taken by the United 


States during the period under review.— 5 


(Department of Commerce.), 
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and development of chain stores in the United 
tates in 26 kinds of business. 
(issued by the Federal Trade Commission.) 


the twigs springing from the branchlets | the companies 


Summary of licenses and capacity, in thousands of kilowatts, 



























{One in progress; the other connected with a major project having a present capacity of | 
1,200 kilowatts, and a possible capacity of 8,400 kilowatts. 
**This license covers @ reservoir, not an operating plabt, 


| In some cases, however, the holding 
companies are also operating companies. 
This form of organization prevails to the 
most marked extent in the case of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric group. In this case 
even the top company is an operating as 
well as a holding company. | 

Questionnaires were sent to aM licensees | 
of the Federal Power Commission. Many 
'of these licensees were units in a group | 
{such as has just been described. The 
returns made by such licensees and the} 
companies in the chain of control leading | 
ito the top company are dealt with in4 
{this report. | 
| Many licensees, however, are not in- 
| Volv in any such chain of control. 
| Licenses were issued difect to mining or 
‘milling or other industrial companies, or | 
}even to individuals, and were applied to 
the generation of power for the private | 
use of such companies or incviduals. 

Returns were received by the Commis- | 
sion from such licensees and the informa- 
tion will be used by the Commission in 
dealing with them. Other licenses were 
| issued to publicly owned and operated 
plants, and returns .were received from 
these licensees also. They have no bear- 
ing on the problem of control except to 
show that those particular licensees are 
not controlled by others. 

The holding company study was under 
the supervision of Dr. Walter M. W.} 
Splawn, who served as special assistant 
to the Commission. Just prior to taking 
over the supervision of this holding com-| 
pany investigation. Dr. Splawn had acted 
as special counsel to the House Commit-| Summary of Data 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce} ° 
in their investigation of railroad holding Classified by Groups =. 
|companies and is now engaged by that) The following summary of data classi- 
Committee as special counsel in connec- fied by groups is derived from reports 
tion with its investigation under House|submitted to the Commission. For the} 
resolution 59, 72nd Congress, first session,| reason just given it does not in all cases | 
of the control of public utility corpora- show the full magnitude of the operations | 
tions engaged in interstate and foreign’ of each group. In some cases it falls far 
commerce. short of this. Data for American Water 


. / Works and Electric and Central Public 
| Method of Conducting 


|Service groups have not been included 
Inquiry Is Explained | because of the late receipt of their returns. | 
Dr. Splawn was assisted by Dr. Philip | 


{pany in the chain of control of a li- 
;censee. The extent of financial relation- 
|ships existing beyond the scope of this 
inquiry, and therefore undisclosed by it, 
may be illustrated by a tabulation. 


(This table shows the interrelated 
common stock ownerships, approzi- 
mately as of June, 1931, of United 
Corporation, American Superpower 
Corporation and United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. It shows that the United 
had 14,531,198 shares outstanding of 
which 6.1 per cent was owned by 
American Superpower. United Gas | 
Improvement Co. had a total of 23,- | 
254,424 shares, of which 26.1 per cent 
was owned by United. Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey had 5,503,- 
128 shares, of which 18 per cent was 
owned by United and 36.1 per cent by 
United Gas Improvement Co. Ni- | 
agara-Hudson Power Corporation had | 
26,001,929 shares, of which 22.1 per | 
cent was owned by United, 7.4 per | 
cent by United Gas Improvement Co. | 
and 0.6 per cent in the name of Albert | 
P. Taliaferro, treasurer of American 
Superpower and nominee for that 
corporation. Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation had 11,684,220 shares, 
of which 20.7 per cent was owned by 
United. Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation had 34,011,010 shares, of 
which 5.3 per cent was owned | by 
United, 13.4 per cent by American 
Superpower and 2.9 per cent by United 
Gas Improvement Co.) 














The licensee, the number and kind of | 


G. Wright, who acted as statistician and | license appertaining to each, and the pres- 
Sanford H. Brown. Previously Dr. Wright | ent and possible capacity = _ = 
| was engeged. as a special expert for the | thousands of kilowatts) are shown 
Tariff Commission, and Mr. Brown was | following table: (Table No. 1.) 
connected with the Committee on stock| It will be seen from the table that the 
list of the New York Stock Exchange. |commission received returns from 43 li- 
| In addition, valuable services were ren- censees that were subject to control in 
|dered by the accounting, engineering, and more or less complicated systems leading 
| legal staffs of the Commission. The legal up to 10 top companies. (A few addi- 
| Staff of the Commission included W. W.| tional returns of this character were re- 
|Gatchell, who was previously associated! ceived where only two companies were in- 
| with Dr. Splawn in the House railroad’ volved (a single licensee and a controlling 
| holding company investigation. company) which are not included in this 
| Because of the nature of the authority | report. These were the following: Li- 
conferred upon it, the Commission was | censee, Porto Rico Railway, Light & Power 
obliged to proceed in its investigation from Co.; controlling company (Porto Rico 
the license upward to the top company. | Power Co., Canada); Safe Harbor Water 
| It could not start with the top company | Power Corp. (joint control by Power Co. 
;and proceed through chains of control to| of Baltimore and Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
jthe most remote subsidiary. It follows | tric Light & Power Co.)) 
|that unless the chain of control led to a| The 43 licensees held 48 major project 
| licensee it would not be covered in the re- | licenses, two of which were for operating 
| Port. In nearly all the groups there were | plants that were not quite completed, 14 
| Subsidiaries that were neither themselves| major project licenses “in process” or 
|licensees nor in chains of control leading! not yet granted though applied for, 27 
up from a licensee. minor part licenses, and 85 transmission 
No returns, therefore, were received from lines. The plants, all for public utility 
| such subsidiaries. The Commission’s au-_| service, covered by these licenses repre- 
|thority might be questioned even to re- | sented a present capacity of 1,867,600 kilo- 
| quire answers to several of the questions | watts, and a possible capacity of 2,813,900 
|included in its questionnaire No. 2. This kilowatts. 
| information, however, is necessary for the| The number of licensees in the several 
;Commission to have and it has asked | groups varied greatly. Considering only 
to furnish it without raising | plants in actual operation in the Amer- 
ee WKS ican Gas & Electric group, we find 1 
major project license; in the Common- 
wealth & Southern group, 4 major proj- 














¢ Public utility 
companies or not, which are directly or in- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


| On iron mass, 


| found unreasonable. 


SHIPPING . . 


Finance Decisions 
In Railway Cases 


Examiners’ Proposed Reports | 
In Proceedings Also Are 
Announced by I..C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Sept. 16 made public a finance de-| 
cision and examiners’ proposed reports in | 
rate cases, which are summarized as fol- 
lows: | 

FP. D. No. 9555.—Knox Railroad Company | 


. AVIATION 








Federal Rulings 
Handed Down in 


Broadeast Cases 





Decisions on Applications 
For Wireless Permits Also 
Are Announced by the 





abandonment. Certificate issued permitting 
the Knox Railroad Company to abandon, 
as to interstate and foreign commerce, its | 
entire line of railroad in Knox County, Me. | 


Examiners’ Reports 


Cottonseed cake: No. 25241—Southland | 
Cottonseed Products Company v. Chicago, | 
Burlington é Quincy Railroad. Charges 
collected on a carload of cottonseed cake | 
forwarded from North Kansas City, Mo., 
via Casper, Wyo., to Scottsbluff, Nebr., the 
shipment having originated at Taylor, Tex., 
found to have been based on an improper 
weight and an inapplicable rate, resulting in 
outstanding undercharges. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Peaches: No. 25048.—Taylor Produce Com- 
pany v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
| St. Louis Railway. Rates on fresh peaches, 
in carloads, from certain southern Indiana 
and Illinois points to Detroit, Flint, Lans- 
ing, Jackson, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Holland, and Sturgis, Mich., 
and Toledo, Ohio, found not unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial or otherwise unlawful 
prior to June 1, 1932. Basis of 60 per cent | 
of first class rates established on that date 
found lawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Oranges: No. 25093.—C. F. Smith Company 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Charges 
collected on 22 carloads of oranges, in bushel 
baskets, from Lakeland, Fla., to Detroit, 
Mich., not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Power shovel: No. 25259.—Bucyrus-Erie 
Company v. New York Central Railroad. 
Carload rate charged on a power shovel, set 
up, from Erie, Pa., to Dannemora, N. Y., 
found applicable but unreasonable. Charges 
found to have been neither paid nor borne 
by complainant. Complaint dismissed. 

Iron: No. 25015.—Roanoke Gas Light Com- 
pany v. Norfolk and Western Railway. Rates 
in carloads, from Plymouth 
Meeting. Pa., and Port Richmond in Phil- 
delphia, Pa., to Roanoke and Lynchburg, Va., 
Reparation awarded. 


Accord on Aircraft 


Signed With Germany 


Airworthiness Certificates of 
Each Country to Be Ac- 
cepted on Imports 


The United States and Germany have 


entered an agreement by which each ac- | 


cepts from the other certificates of the 
airworthiness of aircraft imported into the 
two countries as merchandise. 

A copy of the agreement, dated May 27, 
addressed by the American Ambassador, 
Frederic M. Sackett, to Heinrich Bruening, 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, just 


made public by the Department of State, ! 


follows in full text: 

“Excellency: I have the honor to com- 
municate to Your Excellency the text of 
the arrangement between the United 
States of America and Germany, providing 
for the acceptance by the one country of 
certificates of airworthiness for aircraft 
imported from the other country as mer- 
chandise, as understood by me to have 
been agreed to in the negotiations which 
have just been concluded between the 
Embassy and your Ministry, as follows: 

Text of Arrangement 
“An Arrangement between Germany 


_and the United States of America Provid- 


ing for the Acceptance by the One Coun- 
try of Certificates of Airworthiness for 
Aircraft imported from the Other Coun- 
try as Merchandise. 

“1, The present arrangement applies 
to civil aircraft constructed in Germany 
and exported to Continental United States 
of America, exclusive of Alaska; and to 
civil aircraft constructed in Continental 
United States of America, exclusive of 
Alaska, and exported to Germany. 

“*2. The same validity shall be con- 
ferred on certificates of airworthiness is- 
sued by the competent authorities of the 
German Government for aircraft subse- 
quently to be registered in the United 
States as if they had been issued under 
the regulations in force on the subject 
in the United States, provided that in 
each case a certificate of airworthiness 


for export has also been issued by the! 


authorities of the German Government 
for the individual aircraft and provided 
that certificates of airworthiness issued 
by the competent authorities in the United 
States for aircraft subsequently to be 
registered in Germany and similarly given 
the same validity as if they had been 
issued under the regulations in force on 
the subject in Germany. 

“3. The above arrangement shall ex- 
tend to civil aircraft of all categories, in- 
cluding those used for public transport 





per cent. (Vice Consul Eugene W. Nable, 
Rotterdam.)-—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 


Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission handed 
down the following decisions on Sept. 15: 


Applications granted: 

KFPM, The New Furniture Co., Greenville, 
Tex., granted special authorization to operate 
from 9 p. m. to 12 midnight, C. S. T., Sept. 30, 
Oct. 7, 14, 28, and Nov. 4, 1932, and to operate 


| from 3 to 6 p. m., C. 8. T., Oct. 21, Nov. 11, 18 


and 25, 1932. 

KMBC, Midlatid Broadcasting Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., granted construction permit to 
move transmitter from Independence, Mo., to 
Belinder Boulevard and Swarzel Avenue out of 
| city limits of Kansas City, Kans. 

WKFI, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment, 1,210 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 


| 
| tonio, Tex., granted license covering erection 


| of new auxiliary transmitter, 1,190 ke., 5 kw., 
for auxiliary purposes only. 

KUMA, Albert H. Schermann, Yuma, Ariz., 
| granted license covering move of station from 
| Flagstaff to Yuma, and decreasing hours of 
operation to specified, 1,420 kc., 100 w. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar, Kalispell, Mont., 
granted license covering local move of transe 
mitter and installation of automatic fré- 
wy control, 1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited 

me. 

WWVA, West Virginia Broadcasting Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., granted authority to install 
automatic frequency control. 

WREC-WOAN, WREC, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
|granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

++ + 


KTAT, S. A. T. Broadcasting Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., granted modification of license 
ed change in name to KTAT Broadcast Co., 
| Inc. 
| WEBC, Head of the Lakes Broadcasting Co., 
| Superior, Wis., granted modification of license 
to change modulation system of auxiliary and 
| to Operate same with 1 kw. power; for emer- 
|gency operation only while moving main 
| transmitter. 

KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du 
|Lac, Wis., granted authority to operate un- 
ae time on the nights of Sept. 20 and 

ov. ° 

WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hialeah, 
Fla.. granted construction permit, public 
| coastal telegraph service, to install 2 kw. trans- 
mitter at Station WAX, to operate on fre- 
quencies 500 and 482 kc. 

Modesto Irrigation District, portable in 
Stanislaus & Tuolumne Co., Calif., granted 
two construction permits for special emer- 
gency service for point to point telephone 
service, frequency 3,190, 7.5 w. Former appli- 
|cation dismissed’ from hearing docket. 
| W9XAL, First National Television Corp., 
|Kansas City, Mo., granted extension of com- 
| pletion date of construction to Oct. 15, 1932. 

KGUR, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Burbank, 
Calif.. granted modification of construction- 
permit for local change in transmitter and 
| authority to operate with remote control with 
operator at control point only. 

KGUB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Houston, 
Tex., granted modification of license to oper- 
jate transmitter unattented by remote control, 
and change location of transmitter locally. 

KGHO, State of Iowa, Bureau of Identifica- 
|tion, Des Moines, Iowa, granted modification 
of police license. to use frequency 1,534 ke, 
instead of 2,506 kc., with maximum power of 

kw. 


> = > 

KQG, RCA Communications, 
Bolinas, Calif; WJT, San Juan, P. R.; KKL, 
Bolinas, Calif., granted modification of license 
for change in serial number and primary 
points of communication. 

KQR, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., granted modification of license for 
change in points of communication, delete 
transmitter and operate with 40 kw. 

KKW, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas, 
Calif., granted modification of license for 
change in serial number of transmitter and 
primary points of communication. 

KET, KEJ, KEN, RCA Communications, Inc., 
Bolinas, Calif., granted modification of license 
for change in primary points of communica< 
tion. 

KEI, KSS, KKR, KLL, KES, RCA Communi- 
cations, Inc., Bolinas, Cal™., granted modifica- 
tion of license for change in serial number 
of apparatus. 

WQZ, RCA Communications, Inc., San Juan, 
P. R.; KOI, Kahuku, T. H.; KEL, Bolinas, 
Calif.. granted modification of license for 
change in serial number of apparatus. 

National Air Transport, Inc., granted air- 
craft license, 3,105, 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 
3,322.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5592.5, 5,662.5 ke., 50 w. 

W1XG, Shortwave & Television Corporation, 
portable, granted renewal of experimental 
| visual broadcasting license for three months; 
See ee. 48,500-50,300, 60,000-80,000 kc. 
200 w. 

W1XAY. Shortwave & Television Laboratory, 
Inc., Boston, Mass., granted renewal of experi- 
mental! visual broadcasting license, as above, 

KGTE, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans., granted construction permit for change 
in power from 400 to 50 w., and interchange 
equipment now installed at Wichita and Mo- 
line, Ill. WNAU, Moline, Ill, granted as 
above, except power 400 w. 
++ + 

Ratification of acts of Commissioners: 

(Action taken Sept. 10.) 

WCOA, Pensacola Broadcsating Co., Pensae 
cola, Fla., authorized to conduct equipment 
tests for additional five days in accordance 
with Rule 164. 


Inc.; KEN, 


-~+ + 
(Action taken Sept. 12.) 
WAEP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Newark, 


N. J., authorized to operate station as a broade 
cast pickup station on frequency 2,342 ke., 
on Sept. 12 only. 

KHTDW, KHTEV, KHTFU, KHTGT, Amerie 
can Airways, Inc., authorized to operate sta 
tions as broadcast pickup stations on free 
quency 2,342 ke., on Sept. 12 only. 

Mitchell Broadcasting Corporation, Mitchell, 
S. Dak., granted leave to intervene in the 
matter of the application of John B. Taylor 
to erect a new station at Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


(Action taken Sept. 14.) 

Pan American Grace Airways, Inc., on air- 
craft, authorized to operate transmitter on 
news airplane to be flown to Lima, Peru, via 
Brownsville, Tex., frequencies, 333, 500, 1,708, 
2.870, 3,082.5, 5,692.5, 8,220, 12,330, 16,440 kc., 
unlimited, 5,405 ke. day only, 12 w. power. 

¢ + ¢ 


(Action taken Sept. 15.) 

Sanders Bros., Joliet, Ill., oral argument 
granted on Oct. 5, 1932. Chief Examiner Ellis 
A. Yost recommended that conditional grant 
made May 27, 1932, for removal of station to 
East Dubuque, for a change in frequency 
from 1,310 to 1,500 ke., and change in hours 
of operation from sharing with WCLS to 
specified hours, be affirmed. 

Rule 24 was amended so as to require lie 
censees receiving notice of “off frequency” 
operation to submit their replies direct to 
the Commission instead of through the Su- 
pervisors of radio as heretofore. 

oe 
Miscellaneous: 


KNX, Western Broadcast Co., Hollywood, 
Calil., granted permission to take depositions 


in re application of KFBI. Milford, Kans., to 
be used at hearing Oct. 10, 1932. 
KGNO. Dodge City Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Dodge City, Kans., granted permission to take 
depositions in behalf of its application to 
change frequency from 1,210 ke. to 1,340 ke., 
which. is set for hearing Dec. 15, 1932. 

WTBO, Association Broadcasting Corp., 
Cumberland, Md., granted permission to ase 
sign license to the Interstate Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 

~+ + 


Set for hearing: 

KXL, KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., 
requests construction permit to change equip- 
ment; change frequency from 1,420 to 1,410 
ke.; change power from 100 w. to 250 w., and 
change hours of operation from sharing with 
KBPS to unlimited. (Facilities of KTBR.) 

WCGU, United States Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., requests authority to use 
transmitter of WLTH in Brooklyn, for a period 
of 3 weeks while installing automatic fre- 
quency control. 

W. B. Neal, Gallipolis. Ohio, requests con- 
struction permit for special experimental serv- 
ice, 1.500, 2,000 ke., time of operation Tues- 
day. 2 until 4 p. m.; Thursday and Friday 10 
p. m. until 1 a. m, 


Linseed in Uruguay 


The Office of Agricultural Statistics of 
Uruguay nas published a report showing 
the area sown and the yield obtained on 
linseed during the year 1931-32. The area 
sown during 1931-32 was 442,686 acres with 
a yield of 122,967 metric tons as compared 
with an area of 518,265 acres yielding 128,- 
421 metric tons in the 1930-31 season.— 


‘j Department of Commerce,, 
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Wisconsin Denies Control of Electrical Energy 
By Holding Concerns Surveyed 


STATE BANKING - 


Trade Conditions 


Abroad Analyzed 


Power Commission Completes Investigation In Weekly Survey 
Of Management of Utilities | | 


‘Developments in Business | 
[Coniinued from Page 6.] | 


directly subject to the control of the top| mission derived power from other sources | And Industry -" Canada 
company of each group are shown in the/as well as from licensed projects. Power) And Europe Reviewed by 
| first column. Many of them therefore| was derived from nonlicensed projects, | a 
would not properly be included in a report 


| 


U. S. TrEASURY STATEMENT | LW9 States Given 
Federal Awards 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
For Relief Needs 


at the Close of Business Sept. 14, 1932 
Made Public Sept. 16, 1932 
R. F. C. Provides $502,000 
For Arkansas Needs and 


Also Grants $300,000 to 


| 


Plea to Increase’ 


Telephone Rates — 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1932 


Fiscal Year 


This Month 1933 


‘Misleading’ Information Is | 
Said by Commission to 
Have Been Presented in 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax eeccecce 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 


| Total 


$21,101,327.42 
40,384,920.45 


$61, 486,247.87 


$35,298 ,969.74 
17,998,451.21 


$53,297,420.95 


$53 220,809.60 


$81 878,435.90 | 
137 ,369,249.52 


113,195,802.8/ | 


$190,590,059.12 $195,074.238.77 | 


Previous Proceedings 


Madison, Wis., Sept. 16. 


Stating that officers of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. had misled the former Wis- 
consin: Railroad Commission by represen- 
tations made to that Commission which 
resulted in rate increases in more than 30 
cities, the Public Service Commission has 
dismissed the company’s application for an 
increase of 25 per cent in the rates in 
Madison. 

The Commission stated in its dismissa! 
order that the “misleading character” of 
the representations made by William Mc- 
Govern, president of the telephone com- 
pany, to the former Railroad Commission 
were recently brought to light by members 
of the present Commission's accounting 
staff engage@ in the statewide investiga- 
tion of telephone rates. 

Depreciation Accounting 

“The principal instance of misleading 

testimony by Mr. McGovern,” said a state- 


ment issued by the Commission, “was de- | 


scribed in the order of the Commission 
as constituting a claimed expense for de- 
preciation on three classes of property 
when the records of the company showed 
that these expense items has already been 
included under other accounts in the com- 
pany’s books, resulting in what. the pres- 
ent Commission describes as a ‘pyramiding 
of depreciation provision.’ 

“The company’s failure to disclose to 
the former Railroad Commission, and to 
its successor the present Public Service 
Commission, that in 1921 it had made and 
put into effect a study of depreciation 
which produced lower figures than the 
McGovern testimony of 1924 was also the 
subject of criticism in the Commission’s 
order. The opinion states that the ex- 
istence of the 1921 depreciation study and 


also an exhaustive study made effective | 


in 1931 was only discovered recently by 
the Comunission’s accounting staff.” 
Changes in Definitions 
Another instance recited in the order 
as evidencing a failure to make a “full and 


frank disclosure to the Commission” re-,| 
lated to a change in definition of “drop | 
which was/| 
said by the Commission to affect depreci- | 


wire” and other equipment, 
ation expense and therefore subscribers’ 
rates. The opinion declared that the 
Commission never was apprised of this 
change in definition by the company. 

It was stated that the records dis- 
closed that the former Railroad Commis- 
sion had indicated full confidence in the 
financial records of the company, as well 
as reliance upon the company’s represent- 
atives. 

In reaching its conlusion that the ap- 
plication for an increase in rates in Mad- 
ison, should be dismissed the Commission's 
opinion said in part: 

“The executives of a public utility owe 
a duty to the regulatory commission 
make an honest and complete disclosure 
of all the pertinent facts respecting its 
operations. And this applies as well, 
though not with the same force, where a 
utility fails to disclose or conceals per- 
tinent facts which should be put into the 
hands of the Commission to guide it in 
reaching its conclusion. 


Testimony Discussed 

“That the Commission was misled in the 
Hudson-Appleton cases and in the cases 
which followed in which McGovern’s study 
was relied upon, there can be no doubt 
Was the Commission deliberately misled 
in this matter of depreciation? Was the 
nondisclosure of the real facts as to the 
change in drop wire definition a delib- 
erate suppression? Was the failure to 
inform the Commission of the 1921 depre- 
ciation study a deliberate suppression? 

“The testimony of Mr. McGovern was 
prepared with great care and was used 
time and again over a period of years as 
the basis for the showing on depreciation 
expense. The officials of the company 
concerned with the presentations to the 
Commission in the Hudson-Appleton case 
and in the numerous cases which fol- 
lowed it were acquainted with the com- 
pany’s actual practices as to the equip- 
ment accounts. Certainly the executive 
officers of the company knew of the change 
in the drop-wire definition and of the 
important consequences which flowed from 
it. -_* * 

Burden of Proof 

“We have concluded not to dismiss this 
proceeding upon the ground that the com- 
pany deliberately misled the Commission. 
Such a charge is a serious one, and would 
require us to dismiss this application 
upon what would amount to fraud. We 
do not find that there was intentional! 
misleading of the Commission or inten- 
tional or deliberate suppression of rele- 
vant facts. 

“Nevertheless, the situation disclosed in 
the record and in this opinion makes it 
incumbent upon the Commission to dis- 
miss this application for an increase 11 


| relating to public utility service. However, 
{it is proper to include them in a table 
|} designed to show the far-flung control 
| which, through a process of holding com- 
| pany finance, may be exercised by a single 
company at the top. 

In the preceding section was shown the 
present and potential kilowatt capacity of 
licensed projects. Most oi the companies, 
however, submitting reports to the Com- 


Installation of power in the several groups. 
‘ 


American Gas & Electric 

Commonwealth & Southern............ 

Electric Bond & Share: 
American Power & Light........ eeeee 
Electric Power & Light........+. 
National Power & Light.. 

Middle West 

Niagara-Hudson 

North American 

Pacific Gas & Electric.. 

Standard Gas & Electri 

+Stone & Webster ........ 

yUnited Gas Improvement 


95,570 
148.000 
13,220 
412,850 


446,525 
81,520 
. 


252,000 


1,822,200 


from steam, and from oil engine plants; 
and power was also purchased. 

The following table shows the installa- 
‘tion in terms of these several sources of 
power set against the top companies of 
each group. This includes the installa- 
tion in those subsidiary compaines which 
did not make reports to the Commission 
(because the chain of control did ndt end 


in a licensed plant) as well as those that 
did. 


+ 


(In kilowatts) 
— Hydroelectric —, 
Licensed 


Oil 
Other Steam engine 
68,254 1,104,085 


683,345 1,101,116 


Total 
1,172,939 
2,088,632 


554,314 
185,123 
104,112 
335,529 
483,591 
151,085 
356,339 
84.440 
190,095 

7,000 


3,103,227 


539,174 
379,670 
618.332 
026,033 
609,000 
697.045 
378.550 
164,722 
432.627 
700.440 


1,193,765 
673.625 
871,686 
429,924 
505.441 
851,944 
181.414 
535,039 
634.851 
959,520 


15,098,780 


9,750,794 


122,550 


*Licensed plant not completed at time of filing report. 
yThe figures are totals for companies reporting. 


+ 
It will be seen that the returns sub-; watts in steam plants,-and 122,550 kilo- | 


mitted to the Commission cover an in- 
Stalled capacity of 15,098,780 kilowatts, of 
which 1,822,209 kilowatts is in licensed hy- 
| droelectric plants, 3,403,227 kilowatts is in 
other hydroelectric plants, 9,750,794 kilo- 


Installation of power in the several groups, 
of all kinds of power for one group, A; 
groups, B: A 


|watts in oil engine plants. 

The sevgral groups vary greatly in their 
total kilowatt capacity and also in the part 
played by the different sources of energy. 
This can best be shown by percentages. 


+ 


expressed in percentages. 





Hydroelectric 
Li- 


American Gas & Electric.... 0.05 

Commonwealth & Southern 14.2 

Electric Bond & Share: 
American Power & Light. 
Electric Power & Light... 
National Power & Light.. 

Middle West 

Niagara-Hudson 

NOTE AWIOTIOOR 65.5008 00. ces 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Standard Gas & Electric.... 

Stone & Webster 

United Gas Improvement... 


5.82 
32.7 


94.13 
52.7 


45.2 
56.3 
70.9 
718 
40.5 
91.6 
32.0 
75.9 
68.1 
73.0 


64.6 


22 


w 


Taking all the groups as a whole it will 
be noticed that the installation of licensed 
plants constitutes only 12.1 per cent of 
the installation of sources of energy, non- 
licensed hydroelectric plants constituting 
22.5 per cent, steam plants 64.6 per cent, 
and oil engine plants less than 1 per cent. 
The part played by licensed plants varies 
greatly, however, as between groups. The 
North American and Stone & Webster 
groups, at the time of making the re- 
turns, showed no installation (though sev- 
eral licensed projects were nearing com- 
pletion) and the American Gas & Elec- 
tric and Widdle West groups each showed 
less than 1 per cent. 


per cent and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
group 37.8 per cent. In every case except 
that of the Pacific Gas & Electric group 
| steam was the source of energy most re- 
lied on, in general being over 50 per cent 
to the total. In no group was the oil 
engine an important source of energy. 
In the Middle West group, in which it 


— ; = B 


censed Other Steam engine Total 
1 


On the other hand 
| the Niagara-Hudson group showed 27.4 


—- — 
Hydroelectric 
Li- Oil 
censed Other Steam engine Total 
2.0 13 veo. d 
1 11.3 13.8 


Oil 


0.0 00.0 
‘ 100.0 


i) 


UOOLHOWUAA S 
HOB oH ae 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
.00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
; 100.0 
1 100.0 
100.0 


~ 


2. 
2: 
“ 


~ 


- 
ABNWOAIROAWU 


ee 
ALSco-INooue-) 


| Race awuwou 
WR OROUBiS 


3 | 
o! 
- 
S| 
° 
~ 
co! 
$| 
eo) 


100.0 


¢—_————_ —— — — — ——-_____— 
showed the highest rr, the figure 


was omly 3.8 per cent. 

Comparing the groups with one another 
it will be seen that the Commonwealth 
& Southern showed the largest total in- 
stallation, 2,088,632 kilowatts, or 13.8 per 
cent of the grand total. Others, however, 
ranked higher in individual sources of 
energy, Pacific Gas & Electric for licensed 
plants (446,525 kilowatts or 24.5 per cent), 
North American for steam plants (1,697,- 


045 or 17.4 per cent), ~nd Middle West for 


oil engine plants, 45 per cent. 
The foregoing tables relate to installa- 
tion. 


years from 1921 to July 1, 1931. 
cases the company was not in existence 
in 1921. 
the period from the year of organization.) 

The following table shows generation of 
power for each group for the year 1930, 
the last full year for which returns were 
made. 


+ 


Generation and purchase of power by the several groups: 


(In millions of 


kilowatt-hours) 


Hydroelectric 


Li- 
censed 
1.4 


American Gas & Electric. ° 
1,199.7 


Commonwealth & Southern 

Electric Bond & Share 
American Power & Light 
Electric Power & L 
National Power & Light 

Middle West 

Niagare-Hudson 

North American .. 

*Pacific Gas & Electric 

Standard Gas & Electric... 

*Stone & Webster .. 

*United Gas Improvement 


384.1 
310.9 
211.4 
42.6 

. 2,754.8 


1,812.0 
188.5 


“972.8 
7,878.2 


*Total for subsidiaries. 


+ 
From this table it appears that all the 


groups taken together generated (or pur- 
chased) 52,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours, of 
‘which 7,900,000,000 were from licensed 


hydroelectric plants, 12,600,000,000 from 
nonlicensed hydroelectric plants, 23,900,- 
000,000 from steam plants, 100,000,000 from 
oil engine plants, and 7,800,000,000 were 
purchased. ‘The greatest quantity stands 
against the Niagara-Hudson group (6,300,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours) and the least quan- 
tity against the Stone & Webster group 
(2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours). The Niag- 
ara-Hudson shows the greatest genera- 
tion from licensed plants (2,700,000,000 


Hvydro- 
electric 


‘Includes oil engines 


oil 
engine 


Pur- 
chased 

165.1 

682.6 


Other 
160.9 
2,249 8 


Steam 
3,417.3 s 
2,000.0 7.3 

2,374.4 
656.8 
295.1 
905.9 

1,668.2 

730.9 

1,607.0 
994.7 
881.1 

29.3 


12,570.3 


1,796.4 
1,158.5 
1,945.4 
2,492.1 
725.0 
4,195.9 
320.3 
13,164.8 
887.9 
1,770.4 


138.3 
8.0 
4 


23,874.0 


kilowatt-hours), while the North Ameri- 


can and Stone & Webster groups show, 


none at all from this source, and the 
American Gas & Electric only 1,400,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. From other hydroelectric 
plants the highest figure stands against 
the American Power & Light group (2,- 
| 400,000,000 kilowatt-hours). The North 
American group shows the highest for 
steam (4,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours), and 
the Middle West shows the highest for oil 
engine. 

The figures in this table reduced to per- 
‘centages in the same manner as in the 
table for installation will next be shown 
in tabular form. 


+ 


Generation and purchase of power in the several g 
of all kinds of power for each group, A; of total for all § 


roups. Expressed as percentages: Of total 


roups of each kind of power, B 
-—-— B 


: 
Hydro- 
electric 





| Canadian cents. 


| the Saskatchewan Pool 


cents, basis No. 1 at Fort William, the same 
| as last year. | 


Data were obtained for the kilowatt 
hours of power actually generated by all 
the plants making returns, for each of the 
(In some 


In such cases the returns covered | 


Commerce Department 


Recent developments in commerce and 
industry abroad are analyzed in the weekly 
survey of world trade just issued by the 


| Department of Commerce on the basis of 


reports received from its commissioners 


stationed in principal commercial centers | 
of the world. The section reviewing ‘con- | 
ditions in Canada and Europe follows in 


full text: 
Canada.—The Canadian government report 


issued Sept. 10 estimates the wheat crop of ail | 


Canada at 467,150,000 bushels, the largest since 
1928 and comparing with the final estimate 
for 1931 of 304,144,000 bushels. Oats is esti- 
mated at 422,529,000 bushels (328,278,000 in 
1931); barley at 88,060,000 bushels (67,383,000); 
rye at 12,752,000 (5,322,000); 
3,129,500 bushels (2,565,000). 
of the Prairies is 
bushels; to date grading of shipments has 


been exceptionally high and their volume at) 


country elevators is the chief item in the un- 
changed Winnipeg price for the week, No. 1 
Northern having closed on Sept. 9 at 5414 
Cutting is now between 80 
and 85 per cent completed. Frosts were re- 
corded in northern districts but temperatures 
have subsequently risen. Initial payment by 
has been set at 35 


For the first time since November. 
there was a slight August rise in wholesale 
prices, according to the official index which is 
reported at 66.8 as compared with 66.6 in July, 
Animals, textiles, nonferrous metals, chemi- 
cals and nonmetallic minerals and their prod- 
ucts contributed to the advance, while vege- 


table products, wood and iron and steel de- | 


clined. Commercial failures during July were 


jabout at the June figure but liabilities were 
| 28 per cent higher. 


Of total installation | 
of total installation of one source of power for all | 


Montreal reports a-noticeable improvement 
in the wholesale hardware trade and a more 
optinies feeling in general trade circles in 
the Mar 
actual improvement there. Employment 
Winnipeg has been greatly improved by 
return of employes to work 
ear shops in preparation for the large crop 
movement. Shipment of lumber from British 


in 
the 


Columbia has increased slightly and the cop- | 


per mines of the Provinces, although running 


{much below capacity, are reported to be in- 


creasing their rate of operation. 

Regulations demanding rigid inspection of 
imported canned salmon and providin 
all imports for sale must enter by a British 
Columbia port were adopted by a recent Or- 
der-in-Council, effective Sept. 7. The British 
Columbia pack this season now totals 779,000 
cases as compared with 556,500 to the corre- 
sponding date a year ago and 1,579,900 cases 
to the corresponding date in 1930. 

++ + 

France.—During August, production and 
consumption continued low, unemployment 
remained high, and the railway deficit was 
heavy. 
tating a 2,000,000.000 franc bond issue to meet 
current obligations Foreign trade declined 
further. Business is less pessimistic in view 
of certain encouraging factors. Grain crops 


are unusually good, and wholesale prices are | 


rising, reflecting, however, 


higher 
imported products 


prices of 


and security prices are strong. 
+~ + + 

Germany.—The recent strength of security 
prices reflects a continued improvement in the 
business sentiment in Germany, but the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag creates new uncer- 
tainty which is unfortunate in view of the 
growing approval in business circles of the 
present government. The application of the 
recent import quotas to foodstuffs was post- 


poned pending discussion with the countries | 


affected. Authoritative information was re- 
ceived that severe restrictions of imports 
through quotas and further tariff 
was improbable. 

+ + 


+ 

Great Britain.—The British trade situation 
shows little change The strike of cotton 
weavers continues unsettled and unemploy- 
ment generally remains heavy. Sentiment is 
distinctly better owing to the success attend- 
ing the conversion operations of the internal 
war loan, the slight rise in commodity prices, 
and hopes aroused by the outcome of the 
Imperial Economic Conference recently held 
at Ottawa (although the concession granted 
by the Dominions to British goods have not 
yet been made public) 

The advance in security values in Wall 
Street has contributed to the greater feeling 
of confidence, and 
on the London Stock Exchange 
more hopeful attitude of traders Railroad 
earnings continue unsatisfactory Practically 
no shipbuilding orders are being placed and 
aside from repair work and certain admiralty 
contracts berths at all leading shipbuilding 
centers are largely idle. August conditions in 
the coal trade were duller than usual 

Quiet conditions prevailed in all markets 
for iron and steel but there is a general) feel- 
ing that trade may improve somewhat during 
the Autumn. Depression in building and 
construction lines continue The chemical 
trade !s affected by normal seasonal siackness 
but prices remain generally steady. Gener- 
ally dull conditions prevail among manufac- 
turers of industrial machinery, although 
makers of electrical machinery and equip- 
ment have been comparatively well employed 
with Autumn and Winter requirements 

Automotive sales are showing a seasonal 
tapering off prior to the annual automobile 
show to be held in the Fall, and manufac- 
turers are concentrating on 1933 programs. 
Greater activity has been apparent in the 
leather trade. Boot and shoe business was 
fairly well maintained in most centers during 


August. 
+ + 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine business re- 
mains quiet with all operators following a 


reflects the 


and flaxseed at | 
The wheat crop | 
estimated at 446,000,000 | 


1931, | 


times, although there has been little | 


that | 


Unfavorable tax returns are necessi- | 


There is an expectation | 
of a moderate revival in the heavy industries, | 


the considerable activity | 


Customs ... coer ecececes 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds of Government-owned 
| securities— 
| Railroad securities ........+ 
All ObHETS ......ceerecevvcece 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .. 


Expenditures: 


General 

Public debt— 
Interest 

Refunds of receipts— 
Customs seeeecececcces 
Internal revenue .. 

Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal eoees 

Subscription to stock of Federal 
land banks . 

Agricultural marketing fund (net) 

Adjusted-service certificate fund 

Civil-service retirement fund.... 

Foreign Service retirement fund 

District of Columbia (see note 1) 





Excess of expenditures ..... eoocece 


SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Other 


Total ..... 


See Renee eee reese eeeeee 


Pee eee ereseeeseerenes 


Expenditures: 


| MEP ..ccccccccccvcccasccccccces 


| Total 


Excess of expenditures ....... 


| SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
j SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts .. 
Total special fund receipts .. 


| Total .. 


| Total special fund expenditures... 


| Excess of expenditures ........s00. 
| TRUST FUNDS 
Receipts: 
District of Columbia . 
Government life insurance fund 
Other 


Expenditures: 

istrict of Columbia (see note 1) 

Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. .. 


Investments ,,...... 


Excess of receipts or credits. 
Excess of expenditures 


“Excess of credits (deduct). 





thorized amount is expended. 
| trict under trust funds, 


Injunction to Prevent 


increases | 


10,292,861.65 


436.14 
87,815.82 
686,602.65 
1,501 686,43 


ceeecceee sevcerccecccees $74,055,650.56 


ts eeeceeeccceeescceseees $107,187,593.58 
1,225,511.46 


425,016,06 
2,090,991 .37 
15,000,000.00 
448 875.24 


“'¥219,811,02 


eeeveses eecccceveccccccces $127,779,078.12 
$53,723 427.56 


$723,914.27 
$723,914.27 


$2,333,336.65 


$2,333,336.65 
$1,609,422.38 


74,055,650.56 
723,914.27 


Cer vereccesrereterese seve $74,779,564.83 


in the railway Total general fund expenditures. . $127,779,078.12 
2,333,336.65 


\ Sasiteiiapegpstittatigieniis 


peeeeee +++. $130,112,414.77 


$55,332,849.94 


+. $1,017,166.39 
3,038,175.93 
2,464,101.79 


$6.519,444.11 


$124,256.24 


1,098,942.89 
1 687,936.43 
5,037,044.24 


$7,948,179.80 


15,541,296.55 53,285,101.17 


411.79 
151,849.50 
839,381.06 

1,760,642.40 


5.796.43 
898.524.25 
3,717,735.03 
10,580,404.35 


$259,077,620.35 


1,258'199 74 
4'240,132.68 
12/445,059.50 
$301,990, 153.61 
$127,885,670.30 
1,070,306.27 


$513,405,301.86 $609,938,133.15 


14,820,664.90 


3,454,056.33 
16,800,647 .32 
30,000,000.00 
2,635,122.36 


24,210,999.10 


485,637.52 
2,400,486.70 
10,000,000.00 
413,768.58 


*100,.880.00 

*2,004,525.02 

100,000.000.00 

20,850,000.00 

‘ 416,000.00 
1,718,746.69 7,775,000.00 


$712,803,288.14 


*” 66,603,840.90 


*” 20;850,000.00 
215,000.00 
9,500,000,00 


774,817 465.46 


$148,052,713.96 


$76,461,711./1. 


$453,725,667.79 


$472,827. 


1.85 


$858 244.29 


$858,244.29 


$4,579,972.74 $5,812,181.20 


~ $5,812,181.20 


$4,579,972.74 


$1,381 ,843.17 


$1,381,843.17. 


$9,837 874.86 


$4,779,719.36 
$4,779 719.36 


"$199,746 62 


$4,025,693.66 


$523,598.88 


$71,591 002,25 


$259,077,620Q,35 
858,244.29 


4,579,972.74 
$263 657,593.09 
$712,803 288.14 
4,779,719.36 


$717 583,007.50 


$453,925.414.41 


$301,990,153.61 
5,812,181.20 


$307,802,334.81 


$72,449,246.54 


$148,052,713.96 
1,381,843.17 


$149,434,557.13 


$76,985,310.59 


774,817,465.46 
9'837,874.86 


$784,655,340.32 


$476 853,005.51 


$1,026,486.30 

2'975.199.28 

382,738.58 
$4,384,424.16 


$2,386,076.05 
17'410. 932.58 
9'630,956.44 
$29,426,465.07 


$3,257,153.27 
17:723.864.60 
1/897/563.33 
$22,878,581.20 


$48,196.94 


757,008.25 
1,665,020.33 
*503,197.87 


$124,256.24 


5? 
5,384,900.28 
11,461 631.94 
8,479,677 .30 


$1,967,027.65 $25,450,465.76 


$2,417,396.51 $3,975.999.31 


$48,196.94 


7,040.85 
2'911/779.71 
2 568,999.84 
$21,246,017.34 


3.86 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Note 1.—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced fiom the general fund until the au- 
After that they are charged against the revenues of the Dis- 


For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 
general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


on 


Consolidati 


Denied Minority Group of Stockholders 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


P. 62. So far as the good faith of the 


| Shattuck officers is concerned, it cannot | 


|be important for good faith was found. | 
| Again, the plaintiffs were not seeking 
damages, and what might be the actual | 
,;or prospective value of the Denn Arizona 
| was not important in determining the re- 
‘lief which they claim they should have. | 
The stockholders suing did not want to 
participate in the property of the Shattuck 
ene They had rejected all opportuni- 
| ties to do so, and at most the testimony | 
| Was of value as bearing upon the question 
of whether there was a fair exchange. 
| Upon this narrow point the court might 
| have considered it; but it was not of such 
importance as to require a new trial. It 
was much like inquiring how good the 
|guess or Judgment of the defendants was | 


| when the consolidation on the basis of 7/16 
| to 9/16 was made. 


| 7. The facts are stated at length, 
jthough necessarily there are omissions. 
|The troublesome question is what ought 
to be done, the facts being as stated. Mi- 
nority stockholders are to be protected. 
|That does not mcan that they always 
should get what they think they should 
|have. Majority stockholders, though in 
| the wrong, should not be subjected to 
every form or meaocure of penalty. 


be the likely ruination of the Arizona 
properties if a receiver were appointed 
and litigation staited here and in Arizona 
and perhaps in Delaware. The answer 
may be that the defendants placed them- 
selves in the position in which they are 
and should abide its consequences. This 
is not 


rights adequately protected otherwise. 

All know that the copper industry has 
suffered for many years by the depres- 
sion, and is altogether in a present bad 
way. There is no sentimental value in 
the ownership of copper shares. Aside 
from money they mean nothing to the 
plaintiffs. If this litigation could result 
in putting the plaintiffs back with their 
holdings as they were in May, 1925, it 
might be a ruinous result to them. 

There is evidence that the value of the 
Shattuck Arizona was then five or six 
dollars a share. There is evidence that 
it sold at $18 a share at the time of the 
trial. The confidentia! counsel of the 
plaintiffs, not participating in this ap- 
peal, figured its book value at $23, or 
thereabouts; and there is evidence that at 
one time it sold for $24. 


The plaintiffs will be fairly treated if 
they are given the higest value, market 
or intrinsic, which they can find between 


88, 261,035.43 | 


711,487.49 | 


a satisfactory appeal to a court! 
of equity if the plaintiffs can have their! 


| foreign 


| ever, and are displaying interest in new lines. 


| preceding week 


conservative course awaiting improvement in 
markets before extending activities. 
Local importers appear more optimistic, how- 


A court of equity molds its relief to 
|meet the facts. The plaintiffs have 
|brought the defendants into a court of 
‘equity on a charge of fraud and con- 
|spiracy. The court has found against the 
|charge. It is found that the directors and 
| stockholders of the Shattuck Arizona par- 

, ticipating in the consolidation did not 
of stocks Local prices and conditions of | oo a a ae 7 ea 
foreign markets did not change from the |COmmit fraud. The transaction has re- 
Port stocks of abace an | Sulted in the passing of the legal title of 
Sept. 5 totaled 140,000 bales compared with | roperties ne 
128,000 bales on Sept. 7 last year, and exports | - —— tha any ee Denn. = 
during the week ended Sept. 10 amounted | Plain § ave complained; 
to 13.500 bales, of which 4,700 bales went to|no others now can. 


six per cent interest from the date which 
|they elect to take; or, if they do not 
|choose that, then take the stcck of the 
| Shattuck Denn exchanged on a fair basis. 
If they do not want this, judgment should 
be entered aginst them upon the merits 
jand they then can use such remedy as 
they find. The court will find this value, 
taking more evidence if it finds it neces- 
sary. It seems that neither party should 
be vexed with more litigation, and the 
court can do justice by both though it 


Collections generally are difficult although 
conservative policies during recent months 
have minimized losses. Copra continues quiet 
but steady notwithstanding large arrivals. 
Four mills are now operating. Abaca con- 
tinues inactive with practically no moveinent 


the United Kingdom, 2,700 to proceeds 


‘Oct. 26, 1925, and the date of trial, with! 


Montana 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


rection county committees have been or- 
|ganized in each of the above-named 
| counties. 
| The funds will be expended largely in 
|the form of work relief upon the basis of 
the following generally accepted definition: 
Work relief is wages or other compensa- 
; tion in cash or in kind, paid for work 
under the following conditions: (1) The 
recipients of work relief and the amounts 
given are both determined upon the basis 
of actual need; (2) the funds for such 
relief are made available from those 
specifically appropriated or contributed for 
|relief purposes; (3) the funds are used for 
| worth-while projects, which could not 
; otherwise be undertaken at the time or 
in the immediate future. 

Supporting data submitted with the 
Governors’ application state that in 1927 
a severe flood vitrually destroyed the 
| growing crops in the eastern part of Are 
| kansas. Duyng the Summer of 1930, 
| drought caused such destruction of grow- 
|ing crops that financial breakdown re- 
sulted in many planters and merchants 
Almost half the population was reduced 
' to destitute circumstances by the drought. 
| In addition, the largest bank in Arkansas 
failed and considerable sums of public 
funds were lost. 


State Relief Efforts 

As early as 1920 the State Employment 
Committee brought ahout the organization 
|of communities throughout the State in 
{an attempt to meet unemployment condi- 
tions. This earlier organization has more 
recently been succeeded by the State 
Emergency Relief Commission composed 
| of five volunteer members, with a small 
| fund for expenses. 

The Governor plans to appoint addi- 
tional staff’ members in order properly to 
supervise and coordinate relief efforts 
| throughout the State. 
| The Governor informed the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that “the State 
government is wholly unable to care for 
the present relief needs in our industrial 
communities, and careful investigation 
| convinces me that the communities them- 
| selves have made herioic struggles to meet 
|the emergency and are now in urgent 
j|need of financial assistatice.” 
| The Corporation made $300,000 avail< 
| able to the State of Montana to meet 
current emergency relief needs during the 
| remainder of the year. 

These funds were made available upon 
application of the Governor of Montana 
under Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 
| Act of 1932, to supplement funds provided 
| oF to be provided for relief purposes by 
| the State and its political subdivisions. 
|The funds have been made available to 
;meet distress conditions in Silver Bow, 
'Cascade, Deer Lodge, Fergus, Daniels, 
| Powder River and Valley counties. 
| The supporting data submitted by’ the 
Governor show the need for supple-" 
memary funds in each of these counties. 

In Montana counties have no power to 
incur indebtedness in excess of $10,000 
| without a vote of the people. The State 
| can incur indebtedness only to the extent 
of $100,000 without calling a special elec- 
tion. 


Mining Situation 


Three of the counties above named— 
Silver Bow, Deer Lodge and Cascade—are 
| industrial or mining areas where uwoem- 
|ployment has reached distress conditions 
| With little organized relief effort to meet 
such conditions in many localities. De- 
| creased tax collections, due to lower valua- 

tions and to delinquencies, have caused 
great shrinkage in available public funds, 

while the loss of income has made it im- 
| possible for private organizations to raise 
|amounts approximating those collected in 
| former years. 

Fergus, Daniels, Powder River and Val- 
ley counties, according to the supporting 
| data accompanying the Governor's appli- 
cation, contain agricultural areas that 
have suffered from repeated drought con- 
ditions. The American Red Cross has dis- 
tributed funds, flour and garden seed in 
| virtually all this territory. On account of 
| drought conditions, many farmers in these 
|counties have virtually lost their year’s 
crops. 

Some work in the various counties will 
| be available from county road funds, but 
this will be limited. 


National Bank Suspensions 

National banks suspending Sept. 15 and 
16 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public Sept. 16 were: 
Sept. 15, First National Bank of Wendell, 
Minn., resources, $210,081. Sept. 16, First 
National Bank of Frazee, Minn., resources, 
| $458,222; First National Bank of Yukon, 
| Pa., resources, $168,071. 


rates. The burden of proof to justify 
the reasonableness of the proposed rates 
rests upon the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
That burden of proof extends to every es- 
sential of the company's required show- 
ing. As to one of those essentials the 
company has clearly failed to offer satis- | 
factory or convincing proof. The burden 
of proof not having been sustained the 
Commission must dismiss the application,” 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


somewhat summarily. 

If the defendant does not care to ac-| 
cept the finding and order that the court | 
makes as to the amount and time of pay- 
ment, the order for, judgment hereto- 
fore made should be carried out and a 
receiver appointed,, and the other relief | 
asked given. In working out the final re- 
|sults, the court should so provide that | 
the 597 shares are not left to vex the de- | 
fendants in further litigation; and com-| 
|pliance by the defendants with the order 
\or finding of the trial court should be | 
|prompt. The findings are complete and| 


the United’! The plaintiffs in number are less than 
States Gnd CORRE ORS 5D to dagen: , 1g 100 of 1 per cent of the total stock- 
(The section of the survey dealing | holders ot the Shattuck Arizona and less 
with conditions in countries of the than 23/100 of 1 per cent of those who 
Orient will be printed in full tert in | yoted upon the proposition of consolida- 
the issue of Sept. 20.) |} tion. About 85,000 shares were not voted. 
-| The fact that there is such a smal] mi- 
regated. Two groups, the North American |nority affects a court of equity when its 
and Stone & Webster, reported that no judgment is invoked in a matter where 
licensee was operating. Such returns as | the resuits sought are harsh. 
were received are shown condensed in the} The plaintiffs particularly want a re- 
following table of sales by licensees to} ceiver. One need not be told that it would 
large nonutility customers: + -— -- - = 


Licensed 
Purchased 
Oil engine 


Total 


Other 


Other 


American Gas & Electric ° 
Common wealthé&Southern 19.6 
Electric Bond & Share 
American Power & Light 8.1 
Electric Power & Light..14.3 
National Power & Light 6.6 
Middle West 0 
Niagara-Hudson 
North American one 
Pacific Gas & Electric. ..30.6 
Standard Gas & Electric. 4.1 
‘Stone & Webster ; 
+United Gas Improvement 23.8 
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As of Sept. 16 

New York, Sept. 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) . 13.9750 
Belgium (belga) . 

Bulgaria (lev) eam A 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) ... 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) .... 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) .......- 
Japan (yen) . i 
Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milieis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) cevecececes eoee 95.2400 
Bar silver .....cccovccccsccccsecscosee 210200 


+ 23.2187 
30.5000 
21.0000 
21.0416 

- 26.2375 

- 24,0000 

- 40.3125 
90.2343 

, anon 
29.6333 
04. 580i 

7.6175 
6.0250 


gold) 


f *Less than 0.1 of 1 per cent 


Montana Needs New Law 


To Use Home Loan Systems | 


Helena, Mont., Sept. 16. 
Action by the Montana Legislature is 


necessary before building and loan asso- | 
ciations of this State can benefit from the) 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act, according | 


to advices to State officials from Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

George M. Robertson, Superintendent of 
Banks, stated orally that the institutions 
effected in Montana are not in immediate 
need of the assistance contemplated by 
the Act, and that if emergency should 
arise, they can borrow from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 


Hearing Is Postponed 


By Tariff Commission 


The Tariff Commission announcéd Sept. 
16 that a hearing to be held Oct. 8 in 
connection with its investigation of fluor- 
spar has been postponed until Dec. 8. 


‘Total for respondents. 


+ 
| The 


Steam and oil engine. 


table of percentages for genera- 
tion and purchase of power, as is to be 
expected, gives a somewhat similar pic- 
ture to that for installation. 
centages in the one in general correspond 
in its high percentages in the other, and 
low percentages in the one with low 
percentages in the other. The corre- 
spondence is not exact, however, and 
comparison is made difficult by the fact 
that the later table introduces a new 
factor, namely, purchased power. Hence 
since the sum of all the percentages for 
different sources of power must be 100, 


the percentages in the first four colums| 
lof the second table tend to be less than 
the corresponding percentages in the first 


table. 


Sales of power from licensed plants to| 
This question | 


large nonutility customers. 
applied only to licensees and information 
received was rather scanty, because in 
general the power generated by licensed 


plants was not sold direct to nonutility 
customers. In some cases it was sold to 
a holding company higher up in the chain, 
jand in other cases it was commingled 


High per-} 


| Moreover, 
|} from several plants and could not be seg-'cases the trend of rates per kilowatt-hour | 


Total kilowatt-hours sold (millions), A; total revenue (dollars), B 


(cents), C 


' american Gas & Electric: 


Southern Ohio Public Service Co 


Middle West: 
Kentucky Utilities Co. ......ceeeeeseereeeeeee 


AMichigan Gas & Electric 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 


Niagara-Hudson 
Niagara Falls Power Co. .....sseseseeerereees 


Standard Gas & Electric 
California-Oregon Power Co. 


United Gas Improvement; 
Arizona Power Co. 


*First six months 


The falling off in sales in 1930 as 
pared with 1929 will be noticed and if we 
multiply the figures for 1931 by 2 ‘So as 
to estimate sales for the full year, it will 
be seen that in all except two cases the 
falling off in that year continued also. 
it will be seen that in many 
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is downward rather than upward, though | 


this tendency is not very pronounced. In 
two cases, Michigan Gas & Electric and 
Niagara-Hudson, it is slightly upward. 
These movements are presumably due to 
the years of depression. 


(To be concluded in the issue of 
Sept. 20.) 


excellently worked out. There should be 
but a minimum of labor in bringing the 
litigation to an end. 

Modified and remanded. 


Federal Home Loan Beard 
Begins Sale of Its Stock 


Although telegraphic notifications of 
receipt of applications for home loan bank} 
stock continued to be received by the 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board, only one 
check in payment for stock had been re- 
ceived at headquarters prior to the close 
of business Sept. 16, according to an oral! 
announcement by Franklin W. Fort, 
chairman. 

Mr. Fort said that the first check to be 
received came from the Fidelity Building! 
and Loan Association, of Washington, D. | 
C., and was for $1,500, the minimum 
amount which an institution may buy.| 
The applicant has a capital of $100,000, | 
so the minimum required under the law 
was greater than if the association had 
been able to buy stock equivalent to 1 
per cent of its own capital. 

The applicant will receive stock in and 
become a member of the Home Loan Bank | 
being organized at Winston-Salem, N. C.) 


New York State Electric and Gas Core 
poration 414% First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds meet the exacting requirements 
of investments legal for savings banks 
in New York and other states. 


The Corporation has an unbrokea 
record of growth. Net earnings before 
depreciation are 3.54 times anaoual 
interest charges. 


Available to yield over 5%: 
Write for Gircalar 
General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Breadwey New York City 


Please sond me Circular J297 
Nome. 
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| Saving Through Competence 
in Building Industry .- - 





Cooperation of Contractors and Other In- 
terests to Promote Sound and Honest Con- 
struction Urged at Home Conference 





By VINCENT B. PHELAN 


Secretary, Committee on Construction, President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership 


E disorganization within the construc- 

tion industry was blamed for much of 

of the waste in building by Hugh Mc- 
Donald, member of the Building Congress of 
Westchester County, N. Y., before the Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership during its discussion of 
the report of the Committee on Construc- 
tion. 

Describing the present situation in the in- 
dustry he said: 

“There is something radically wrong with 
what is considered the second-largest indus- 
try of our country, the building industry; 
for, generally speaking, it is facing disinte- 
gration and has already reached a condi- 
tion where it returns no profit. This does 
no good to the great numbers engaged in the 
industry, nor to the Government of which 
they are a considerable part. 

“The public, some of the thinking men 
within the industry, and some Governmental 
and municipal officials, are beginning to real- 
ize that there are two kinds of construc- 
tion: 

“(a) Good, sound, honest construction de- 
livered by responsible men who know their 
business and who have the capacity for prop- 
erly completing and paying out on any proj- 
ect they contract for. 


+ + 

“(b) Poor, unsound, dishonest construction 
delivered by irresponsible men who do not 
know the building industry and who have 
never been trained in it and who, therefore, 
have not the capacity that qualifies them 
to properly complete and pay out on a pro)- 
ect they contract for. 

“Our job, in so far as I see it, is to make 
a thorough examination of the industry, 
make our diagnosis, and then endeavor to 
find the remedy that will revive the patient. 
He is admittedly very ill and will have to 
be doctored beiore he can be nourished. 

“The local problem is one major weak- 
ness. This is very important, because the 
individual within the industry is first af- 
fected for good or for bad right in his own 
home town and county. He fits into the 
element within the industry to which he 
belongs—locally—whether he be a tile setter, 
a roofer, a general contractom a plumber, a 
mortgage company, or whatever his connec- 
tion. 

“As one engaged in the industry as a sup- 
plier of building materials, with my contacts 
and knowledge and experience having to do 
with Westchester County, N. Y., I will en- 
deavor to outline some of the important 
things that are wrong in Westchester County; 
and wrong because they are hurting the con- 
struction industry as a whole in Westchester 
County regardless of any temporary or per- 
sonal benefit accruing to the individuals or 
concerns operating there. 

“First—There is no organization composed 
of all of the elements making up the indus- 
try through which its affairs can function 
for clearer understanding and closer work- 
ing relations between these elements. 

“Second.—There are too many elements in 
the industry not organized within themselves. 
They have no way, therefore, of getting even 
fair consideration of their own immediate 
problems. 

+ + 

“Third.—There is too much jealousy, greed 
and false pride among the individuals in the 
industry, and this is undermining its consti- 
tution. 

“Fourth.—There are too many contracts let 
by our village fathers to the lowest bidder, 
regardless of his capacity to do the job, his 
integrity for fair practice, or his financial 
responsibility. They are let without applying 
good business judgment. 

“Fifth—There are too many contractors 
without predetermined ability or financial re- 








Encouragement 
of Indian 
Culture 


wr 


By 

W. Carson Ryan 
Director of Education, 

United States Indian 

Service 
E Indian tends toward the corporate life 
which he lived for many ages in the 
past, says John Collier. 

“As a member of a commune or corpora- 
tion he is, relatively speaking, satisfied, la- 
borious, and ambitious, and his social fric- 
tions tend to disappear. His whole nature, 
not merely his desire for property, adjusts 
into a corporate embodiment.” 

There are possibilities in Mexico's effort 
to build on Indian community living, there- 
fore, that are important not only for Indians 
in the American Southwest, but for American 
rural life and civilization generally. 

Perhaps for us today the most important 
thing is the way we choose to look at these 
possible Indian contributions. The real ques- 
tion, whether in terms of races or individuals, 
is the preservation and strengthening of ca- 
pacities and achievements. The real task 
is to encourage and stimulate talent, wher- 
ever found, whether in individual or in 

oups. 

The full-blood Indian girl 12 years of age 
with an “intelligence quotient” of 145, whom 
Carth found in the Santa Fe Indian School, 
presents an opportunity for the discovery 
and development of ability. 

“If superiority is worth conserving in the 
white race, it is worth conserving in all 
races,” says Carth apropos of this case. 

He reminds us that “rarely has a society 
endeavored to build up the Negro or the 


Indian. Nor has their education ever been 
properly undertaken and geherously sup- 
ported.” 

Not even the most ardent hereditarian 
questions today the profound iufluence of 
modification upon native processes. The 


problem for us is to exert this modification 
and at the same time accept fully the possi- 
bilities of Indian peoples as they are. 


sponsibility, bonded only for completion of 
their jobs by various bonding companies. 

“Sixth—There are too many speculative 
builders without any real knowledge of con- 
struction and owning no more than the shoes 
they stand in, getting ample funds from 
mortgage companies on first mortgage build- 
ing loan contracts. 


“Seventh.—There is too little thought, or 
Study, being given to speculative building, 
which makes up approximately 80 per cent 
of our yearly construction total. 


“What good comes from knowing that the 
patient is ill, what part of him is ill, and 
actually what makes him ill, unless we also 
know the remedy and apply it and nurse 
him back to health? 


+ + 
“What good will come out of this Con- 
ference that costs this assemblage such a lot 
of time and money, unless the ills of the in- 
dustry are brought to light, together with 
suitable and practical remedies to effect a 
cure? For example, let us consider what 
could be done in Westchester County as 
remedies for the ills we know to exist: 


“First—Form a general organization com- 
posed of representatives of each element in 
the industry, namely, banks, mortgage and 
title companies, building and loan associ- 
ations, finance companies, bonding com- 
panies, insurance companies, architects, engi- 
neers, realtors, surveyors, attorneys, general 
contractors, subcontractors and material sup- 
pliers. 

“Call it what you like—a Congress, a Fed- 
eration or an Association; its job would be 
to analyze the conditions of the industry 
in Westchester County and to formulate and 
put into effect a code of ethics with at least 
a moral force in it to keep it alive and lived 
up to. 

“We have lost all ethical values in our in- 
dustry; and until we bring back honor and 
fairness in our dealings within the industry, 
nothing else can prevail. This body, when 
organized, could furnish proper and intelli- 
gent representation to a similar national 
body. 

“Second.—This major body should be de- 
signed to aid the various elements to organ- 
ize and thereby give them the strength 
within themselves to assert and establish 
their proper and equitable rights. 

“Third.—Let each man in the industry be 
honest with himself, and if the shoe fits, 
put it on. 

“He knows where, through jealousy, he has 
done things that hurt his neighbor and 
thereby himself and the industry. He knows 
where his greed has caused dissension among 
his competitors to the serious detriment of 
the industry. He knows when his false pride 
and ego have hurt the industry through lack 
of cooperation with his immediate group. 
Let him measure himself by the Golden Rule. 

+ + 

“Fourth.—Bring forcibly to the attention 
of our village fathers the unfair situation 
and injury they are injecting into the build- 
ing industry; show them that inferior con- 
struction entails costly upkeep and future re- 
placement which puts undue burdens on the 
taxpayers. 

“Fifth—Bring about the bonding of all 
jobs to cover not only completion but the 
payment of all just debts of whatever nature 
in connection therewith. Let us see what 
type of man, and of what capacity and finan- 
cial rating is then so readily bonded. 


“Sixth—Show the mortgage companies 
how they are hurting the building industry, 
as well as their own future success, by loan- 
ing money on building loan contracts to abso- 
lutely irresponsible and unqualified builders. 

“Seventh.—Make an exhaustive study of the 
developed real estate market so that the in- 
dustry as a whole will know just when short- 
age or overproduction exists. Show the in- 
dustry what its individual and collective share 
is in sanely following an actual and intelli- 
gent guide. 

“In general, our industry is dying on its 
feet; and that goes for every branch of it be- 
cause it is asleep at the switch. 

“In New York State, we have a qualified 
engineering staff for estimating and figuring 
road construction. They know the physical 
conditions, the labor wage, the cost of mate- 
rials; and, therefore, arrive at a fairly in- 
telligent estimate of cost. 

“In face of this, every road contract let 
in Westchester County during the past year 
has gone to a bid far below these estimates. 
There have been more defaults on road con- 
tracts this year than ever before. And we 
know it and we do nothing. 

“We know that the doctors, dentists, drug- 
gists, and so forth, dealing with the health 
and safety of human beings must be licensed. 
In the bifilding industry architects and engi- 
neers must be licensed, but beyond that there 
is no necessary qualification. 

“In ordinary channels, even the peddler 
of shoestrings on the street corner is li- 
censed. Yet, we let contracts for schools to 
irresponsible and unqualified contractors, 
thereby endangering the lives*of those dear- 
est to our hearts—our children. 

+ + 

“Every one in the industry should have a 
red tag tied to him so that anyone buying 
his services can know his capacity and his 
financial responsibility and see clearly just 
what he is buying. 

“There is an old adage that a man is 
known by the company he keeps. This fits 
well into our building industry, for it is a 
fact that where you have a responsible con- 
tractor with proper capacity and good finan- 
cial ability, you will always find good, re- 
liable, qualified subcontractors. And the re- 
verse of this is also true: That where you 
have the inefficient and irresponsible general 
contractor you have subcontractors who are 
as bad, if not worse, than he is himself. 

“Don't let it be said of our industry that 


our hindsight is better than our foresight. 
Don’t let our patient die and then weep 
and wail at the funeral. Don’t give him 
artificial respiration or sedatives. 

“You know his ills and you know your 


sharé in causing them. We alone are the 
doctors of this patient, and it is up to us to 
get him on his feet, moving under his own 
power, and seeing clearly where he is going.” 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government | 





CULTIVATION 





Studies of Soil, Climate and Diseases by Bureau of Plant 
Industry as Aid to Producers 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 





The present series deals with Tobacco. 





By W. W. GARNER 


Principal Physiologist in Charge, Division of Tobacco and Plant Nutrition. Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture 


BACCO is grown successfully under 

an exceedingly wide range of condi- 

tions of soil and climate. On the 
other hand, the properties of the finished 
leaf which determine its commercial 
value are influenced to a remarkable 
degree by even slight variations in soil 
and climatic factors. 

Largely as a consequence of these facts 
tobacco culture has come to be rather 
sharply localized in certain producing 
centers, each of which possesses a com- 
bination of soil and climate particularly 
suited to the production of a type of 
leaf adapted to specific uses in manu- 
facture. The combined output of these 
centers of production plus certain im- 
ports of leaf used for blending purposes 
enable the manufacturer to supply the 
great variety of tobacco products de- 
manded by the consumer. 

ogi 

Tobacco culture in this country, in 
fact, occupies a unique position in the 
variety of distinctive types of leaf pro- 
duced. In this respect, however, the in- 
dustry is now well stabilized and rarely 
is there a demand for a new type. More- 
over, as a rule the present producing 
areas are easily able to grow ample sup- 
plies of each established type. 

As a result of the use of faulty methods 
of culture, damage from disease and the 
operation of other factors, the average 
yield of tobacco per acre is much lower 
than it should be. However, the chief 
problem of the average grower is that 
of consistently producing tobacco of high 
quality. 

In this situation the field program of 
tobacco research and experimentation of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, which is 
conducted in close cooperation with the 
States in which the crop is grown, is 
directed chiefly toward aiding the grower 
in maintaining and improving the grade 
or quality of his product, though, of 
course, due consideration is given to im- 
provement of yield where required. 

The term “quality” differs greatly in 
meaning when applied fo the different 
types of leaf so that each type presents 
its own peculiar problems from the 
standpoint of quality production. Ac- 
cordingly, the research program is or- 
ganized to a considerable extent on the 
basis of the more important distinctive 
types of tobacco and, therefore, the field 
projects assume a broad regional aspect 
in their scope while other phases of the 
work are quite general in character. 

+ + 

Among the leading features of the 
field activities are improvement in 
methods of seed bed management, de- 
velopment of the best cropping systems 
for tobacco soils under various condi- 
tions and the most profitable use of 
fertilizers, development of more satis- 
factory methods of harvesting and cur- 
ing, the control of diseases and the im- 
provement and standardization of va- 
rieties of tobacco through breeding and 
selection. 

Other field and laboratory research 
features of a fundamental character em- 
brace studies on the causes and nature 
of diseases and the relation of the water 
content, air supply and other physical 
and chemical properties of the soil and 
such climatic factors as temperature, 
rainfall and sunlight to the aroma, com- 
bustibility, color and other elements of 
quality in the tobacco leaf. 


In the neat of this series of articles on “Tobacco,” to appear in the issue of 
Sept. 20, Charles E. Gage, Senior Marketing Specialist, In Charge of Tobacco 
Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture, will tell 
oj the contacts with the tobacco industry by the Tobacco Section. 





OF TOBACCO 
BY IMPROVED METHODS 


culture is dependent to a high degree on 
the quality of the crop is well illus- 
trated by an experiment in southern 
Maryland, conducted in cooperation with 
the State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in which it was shown that by one 
system of cropping the land the value 
of the crop was about $400 per acre 
while the crop obtained by another sys- 
tem, without material difference in cost 
of production and with little difference 
in yield, was worth only about $100. 
+ + 

The highly intensive system of culture 
of fine cigar wrapper leaf ‘under arti- 
ficial shade practiced in the Connecticut 
Valley and in the Quincy, Florida, dis- 
trict shows how a knowledge of the ef- 
fects of climatic factors on the prop- 
erties of the leaf may be put to practi- 
cal use. The greater portion of the to- 
bacco crop is grown on soils which re- 
quire liberal fertilizing and large sums 
are expended in the purchase of tobacco 
fertilizers. 


However, failure to use the right kind 
or quantity of fertilizer may easily lower 
the quality of the tobacco crop by one- 
half. As a result of extensive experi- 
mentation important improvements in 
fertilizer usage have been effegted. 

It has been shown, for exaniple, that 
for best results certain chemical ele- 
ments which previously had not been 
taken into account must be included in 
the fertilizer for many tobacco soils. 
Again, it has been found that an in- 
creased content of potash in the ferti- 
lizer often will materially increase the 
value of the crop and that the quantity 
of fertilizer nitrogen used has distinctive 
effects on the quality of the leaf which 
are of considerable importance. 


7 At 

Disease exacts from tobacco growers 
each year a toll of millions of dollars, a 
large portion of which can be prevented 
by applying the results of research. Pro- 
duction of disease-free seedlings is one 
of the prime requirements for profitable 
culture of tobacco and close adherence 
to a rigid program of sanitation is the 
foundation of the modern, approved plan 
of seed bed management. 

It has been shown that in the field 
black root rot and black shank, two very 
important diseases of tobacco, are most 
effectively controlled through the devel- 
opment of disease-resistant strains of to- 
bacco. To obtain highly resistant strains 
for the different commercial types of to- 
bacco which will produce leaf of the 
highest quality is well worth the best 
efforts of the tobacco breeder and path- 
ologist. 

+ + 

For control of other parasitic root and 
leaf diseases in the field, application of 
modern methods of sanitation offers most 
promise while introduction of suitable 
systems of crop rotation will afford pro- 
tection against heavy losses from still 
other destructive diseases. However, 
much yet remains to be done in order 
that losses from disease in the seed bed, 
in the field and in the curing barn may 
be reduced to a minimum. 


As an outstanding example, the new 
but widespread disease known as blue 
mold or downy mildew presents new prob- 
lems of control, the solution of which 
must come through painstaking research 
in the laboratory and in the field. 


Federal Aid to Radio Education 


Research and Informative Service Provided 
By DR. CLINE M. KOON 


Senior Specialist in Education by Radio, United States Office of Education 


HE United States Office of Education 
T serves as a national clearing house for 

the exchange of information about edu- 
cational and cultural uses of radio; conducts 
and stimulates research studies intended to 
solve some of the practical problems in the 
field of education by radio; and maintains a 
counselor service to assist various educational 
and broadcasting groups which are interested 
in improving their educational broadcasting 
service. 

The Office of Education is called upon to 
answer a constant stream of inquiries on the 
vital subject of radio which touches so many 
phases of life. From the remote regions and 
from the cosmopolitan areas, from amateurs, 
from professors, from students, from’ adver- 
tisers, from editors, from those who serve 
and those who are being served, from re- 
formers and from those who need reformin 5 
—questions pour into the Office of Education. 

The radio has captivated the imagination 
of the entire civilized world. It is stimulat- 
ing a new revival of learning. 

In answer to these inquiries, the Office otf 
Education has sought to assist all who asked 
tor aid in the fleld of education by radio. The 
Office has gone farther than this; it has at- 
tempted to keep the educational and gov- 
ernmental interests of the country posted and 
alive to the importance of this new educa- 
tional device. 

In response to the requests of various edu- 
cational and broadcasting groups which are 
interested in extending and improving their 
educational broadcasting service, the Office 





of Education has been assisting in setting 
up and evaluating broadcast programs of 
educational material. The Office has also 
initiated and assisted with certain research 
needed, to make better use of radio as an 
educational agency. 

The following research studies have been 
made during the past year: . 

Good References on Education by Radio: 
A 10-pagé leaflet intended to make the reader 
acquainted with the principal sources of in- 
formation on the subject. 

Suitable Radio-sound Equipment. for 
Schools: A proposed publication, in manu- 
script, which has been prepared in coopera- 
tion with, the Radio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to assist*school officials in securing 
and utilizing suitable equipment. 

How to Broadcast—The Art of Teaching 
by Radio: A proposed publication designed 
to assist educators in mastering the tech- 
nique of broadcasting. The National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and the Association 
of College and University Broadcasting Sta- 
tions have been assisting in this study. 

Education in the German Broadcasting 
System: A proposed publication designed to 
make available information regarding Ger- 
many’s use of radio for educational purposes. 

In addition to these studies, the Office of 
Education is cooperating with the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education in 
making @ survey of national voluntary or- 
ganizations’ use of radio; and with the Na- 
tional Committee on Education by Radio and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in making a radio survey of land grant 









ever.” 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


President of the United States 1849-1850 
“There must never be anything narrow, selfish 
illiberal or exclusive in the views of the United 
States or its Government on any subject whatso- 
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Humane and Economic Aspect 
of Health Conservation + + + 





Education in Preventive Measures Urged for 
Elimination of Misery, Waste of Energy and 
Excessive Costs of Medical Care 





By JOHN W. KELLY 


Director of Public Health Education, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


public health present two main aspects— 
the humanitarian and the economic. 

The humanitarian aspect has to do with 
prevention of suffering, anxiety and unneces- 
sary disturbance of human relations by need- 
less illness and death. The economic aspect 
deals with the loss entailed upon community, 
State and Nation by preventable sickness 
and avoidable loss of human life. 

The former is, of course, not susceptible 
of monetary evaluation. The latter, has be- 
come generally recognized as computabie, 
with greater or less accuracy, in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Until comparatively recently emphasis was 
placed largely, if not altogether, upon the 
humanitarian side of the question. Today, 
the economic wastage accruing from failure 
properly and adequately to conserve and pro- 
mote the public health is receiving more and 
more consideration. 

+ + 

That this change should be rapidly ac- 
quiring momentum coincidentally with a pro- 
tracted period of acute financial strain and 
stress may not be without encouraging 
significance. The pocket nerve, always sensi- 
tive, becomes peculiarly touchy in times like 
these. Appeals to it may well elicit now a 
degree of response heretofore denied to’ the 
dictates of humanity alone. 

That human life does possess measurable 
economic value is no longer a disputed or 
disputable question. Economists universally 
acknowledge it as a fact and the courts, 
without exception, give it practical recogni- 
tion. It is today an established principle of 
legal jurisprudence that the earning power 
of the individual injured or killed, through 
the fault of another, constitutes the basis 
for computing the damages collectible at 
law for injury to person or loss of life. 

Employing this principle as the basis of 
calculation, Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has figured the monetary value of the Na- 
tion’s vital assets at approximately $1,500,- 
000,000,000. The aggregate value of the mate- 
rial assets of the United States is placed at 
about $350,000,000,000. 

This human wealth represents the Nation’s 
men and women—its capacity for productivity 
and utilization. The material wealth in- 
cludes all property, real and personal— 
lands, livestock, agricultural products, mining 
products and manufactured articles of all 
sorts. 

The human assets of the country, then, 
exceed in value, when measured in terms of 
money, the Nation’s material assets by more 
than four to one. And this is only part of 
the story; material wealth is altogether de- 
pendent upon human wealth for real value. 

Without men and women to develop and 
utilize them, our enormous resources in 
lands, forests, mines and what not mani- 
festly would and could have no real worth. 
By the same token, anything which im- 
pairs the capacity for productivity and utili- 
zation of the human factor correspondingly 
lessens the actual value to community, State 
and Nation of the material factor. 

+ + 

In the light of these facts and figures, it 
should scarcely be necessary to point out 
that conservation of the country’s human re- 
sources constitutes, even when considered 
from an economic standpoint alone, our most 
essentially important responsibility. In com- 
parison with it, conservation of material re- 
sources, highly necessary as this is, becomes 
entitled to secondary consideration. 

I should like to direct attention to some 
peculiarly illuminating figures made public 
a comparatively short time ago by the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care of the 
American Medical Association. According to 
these figures, the total annual expenditures 
for medical care in the United States are 
placed at $3,106,000,000. 

Of this stupendous amount, $1,000,000,000 
goes to physicians in payment for services; 
medicines and supplies aggregate $700,000,- 
000; hospitals and outpatient departments 
account for $440,000,000, while dentists re- 
ceive $400,000,000. An additional $123,000,000 
is estimated for household help called in for 
extra service due to illness in the family. 

And this is only one main item of the bill 
which we are called upon to pay because of 
failure properly to conserve our most valu- 
able asset. Another equally heavy is that 
entailed by financial loss from preventable 
sickness and death. 

This has been placed by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice at upwards of $3,000,000,000. This esti- 
mate is declared to be conservative by not 
a few competent authorities. 

In contrast with this, the preliminary 
Committee Reports on the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection for 
1930 show that expenditures for public 
health in the United States, official and non- 
official, aggregate approximately $100,000,000 
a year. Of this amount, from $70,000,000 to 
$75,000,000 embrace official expenditures; 
while the other $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 rep- 
resent the combined contributions of non- 
official agencies. 
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Particularly Wluminating ‘in connection 
with the costs of medical care is the divi- 
sion of the $700,000,000 a year which goes 
to purchase medicines and supplies. Of this 
amount, $140,000,000 is charged to medicines 
and supplies bought on doctors’ prescriptions 
or advice; while the remainder, $560,000,000, 
is charged to outlays for patent medicines 
and home remedies. 

Analysis of the figures quoted brings out 
some interesting facts which can hardly fail 
to give us pause. The first is that, taking 
the country as a whole and including both 


colleges and independent State universities. 

By means of investigations, conferences, 
public addresses, correspondence, articles, and 
bulletins, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion stimulates and facilitates the educational 
and cultural uses of radio. It has been the 
policy of the Office to encourage various or- 
ganizations and institutions to extend their 
educationa] broadcasting service and to con- 
centrate on the practical problems involved 
in harnessing radio and putting it to work 
to help bear the ever-increasing burdens of 
education. 





official and unofficial agencies, $5.60 is spent 
for patent medicines alone for every $1 de- 
voted to conservation and promotion of the 
public health. Another is that, roughly 
speaking, we are spending in the United 
States every year about $30 on curative pro- 
cedures for every $1 expended on preventive 
measures. 

Other authoritative studies have revealed 
that, on the average, about 2 per cent of 
the population of the country is incapaci- 
tated by sickness all the time, or—what 
amounts to the same thing—that, on the 
average, each person is sick a little over a 
week during the year. Taken in connection 
with the statistics previously quoted, this 
statement becomes highly significant. 

It shows that we'are spending 30 times 
as much money every year on the 2 per cent 
of our people who are sick as we are devot- 
ing to conserving the health of the 98 per 
cent who are well. The economic drain of 
conditions such as these ought to carry to 
the thinking mind its own sufficient com- 
mentary. 

When the situation is brought closer home, 
the figures become all the more signifieant. 
Assuming that the costs of medical care are 
proportionate to population throughout the 
country and figuring on this basis, we find 
that an aggregate of $67,000,000 is expended 
annually in Kentucky for items coming under 
this head. This means a per capita expendi- 
ture of about $25.80 each year. 
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Another $67,000,000, or a per capita of 
$25.80, is lost through preventable sickness 
and death, making a total of $134,000,000, 
or $51.60 per capita, which is more than 
the aggregate cost of government, State and 
local, in the Commonwealth. 

Contrast with this what we are spending 
in Kentucky for conservation and promotion 
of the health of our people. In 1931 our 
total outlay for public health from all 
sources—State, counties, Federal Govern- 
ment and outside agencies—approximated 
$900,000, or about 34 cents per capita. This 
year we are compelled to operate on an 
emergency basis which will barely enable us 
to get by, the aggregate of funds available 
for public health activities, State and local, 
being slightly under $600,000. 


Of this amount the State appropriates a 
total of $345,700; $188,000 of this is for 
county health work exclusively. The remain- 
ing $157,700 is to cover administrative costs. 

In addition to this $345,700, the counties 
carry an aggregate budget of $180,000 for 
local health activities, the United States 
Public Health Service provides a total of 
$22,000, and the Rockefeller Foundation con- 
tributes $6,000; making a total of $553,700. 
To this are to be added collections, in the 
shape of fees, by two or three of the Bu- 
reaus, which are turned into the State treas- 
ury and then refunded to the Bureaus. With 
these collections, the grand total runs up 
to approximately $600,000. 

Figuring on this basis, it is found that 
Kentucky is this year devoting to protection 
and promotion of the public health about 
23 cents per capita from all sources. Losses 
from preventable sickness and death are 
costing her $25.80 per capita. At the same 
time she is spending $25.80 per capita for 
medical costs, $4.66 of which goes for Ppat- 
ent medicines and home remedies. 

+ + 


That is, our people are devoting about $18 
to the purchase of patent medicines alone 
for every single dollar expended, regardless 
of source from which coming, State, local or 
outside, for prevention of disease. 

Measured from the standpoint of economic 
wastage alone, the situation so constituted 
is one obviously demanding application of 
effective remedies if the Commonwealth is 
ever to prosper to the extent to which her 
resources, vital and material, justly entitle 
her. Equally obvious is it that the first essen- 
tial to the application of such remedies is 
to educate the masses of the people to the 
importance to themselves, individually and 
collectively, of applying the remedies needed. 

If health is to be secured in anything 
even approximating maximum propoftions, 
it must largely be through education and 
persuasion—through bringing the people to 
understand what health means to them, indi- 
Vidually and collectivey, and, so under- 
standing, to cooperate willingly, actively and 
intelligently in carrying through the proce- 
dures necessary for its attainment. 
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Emergency Food 
Administration 
of California 


By 
Dudley Moulton 


Food Administrator, State 
of California 


HE Emergency Food Administration of the 
State of California was set up by official 
proclamation of the Governor and started 

from a name only, an official designation 
that still had to be given form, substance 
and competent authority. 

It started without funds and without per- 
sonnel, and with only the native enthusiasm 
and determination of its authors. It had to 
rest its bid for public support on a high con- 
ception of public service, and its own desire 
to cope successfully with the emergency. 

But it found at the outset that it could 
build its efforts upon firm emplacements of 
public sympathy. Through the favorable ele- 
ment of an aroused public appreciation of 
the dangerous nature of the emergency, it 
was aided greatly in solving the problem of 
personnel. It now finds the basic organi- 
zation of its food commodity groups vir- 
tually completed, and the organization of its 
county relief councils well under way. 

However, the paramount handicaps of fi- 
nancing and adequate transportation still re- 
main. We are trying to meet these problems 
in forthright fashion without the necessity 
of an appeal to the already overburdened 
public; but because of this fact, the task will 
take longer to perform than would be the 
case otherwise. 
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